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By the Way 


“Old Fort Kearny,” was read by its author, Mr. J. H. 
Sweet, at the annual dinner meeting of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society, held at the Hotel Cornhusker in Lincoln, 
Saturday, October 5, 1946. Seldom, if ever, has a paper 
brought forth more favorable comment. Mr. Sweet, a life 
member of the Society and editor of the Nebraska Daily 
News-Press, the state’s oldest newspaper, has long been 
keenly interested in historical affairs. 


The second and concluding installment of “The Diary 
of Dr. Joseph A. Paxson, Physician to the Winnebago In- 
dians, 1869-1870,” appears in this issue. The first install- 
ment was published in the July-September number. Edited 
by Dr. James L. Sellers, Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska and a member of the Society’s Execu- 
tive Board, Dr. Paxson’s day-by-day comments are a val- 
uable source of information regarding life on the Winne- 
bago Indian Reservation. 


“The Nebraska State Historical Society in 1946,” is 
the Superintendent’s annual report to the Society, and was 
read in part at the annual meeting. It constitutes the first 
such report made by the present Superintendent. He hopes 
that each succeeding one may be able to record growth and 
an increasing usefulness on the part of the State Histori- 
cal Society. 


Book Reviews for this issue are furnished by: Dr. G. 
O. Virtue, Professor Emeritus of Economics in the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska; Dr. William O. Farber, Chairman of the 
Department of Government in the University of South Da- 
kota; Dr. Harrison J. Thornton, Professor of History in 
the State University of Iowa; and Miss Lucile E. Fry of 
the Nebraska State Historical Society. 


The Index to Volume XXVII, published as a part of 
this issue, was prepared by Miss Myrtle D. Berry of the 
Historical Society Staff. 








Old Fort Kearny’ 


J. H. SWEET 


Prior to the year 1844 that part of the trans-Missouri 
country now known as Otoe county was exclusively in the 
possession of the Pawnee, Otoe, and Omaha tribes of In- 
dians with the exception of a few adventuresome traders. 

It is known, too, from the letters and journals of some 
of these people, to whom might be applied the name of 
“itinerant,” that among them were men who years before 
had crossed from the then territory of Iowa, now a state 
observing its 100th anniversary, and others ascending the 
Great River from St. Louis, visiting trading posts already 
established and seeking locations for others. 

But there was no regular settlement in the area to 
which we are now giving our attention, at least not below 
Bellevue in Sarpy county, then a station for the American 
Fur Company, and under the charge of that gracious and 
intrepid pioneer, Peter A. Sarpy. 

There is some question as to just when our Otoe county 
and Nebraska City section of this strange, new and beau- 
tiful world was established, and just who it was who de- 
cided on the establishment of the original Fort Kearny. 

But from the record, I take it that it was Kearny himself 
who was responsible, for on April 25, 1838, and in con- 
formity with the Act of July 2, 1836, calling for the estab- 
lishment of a fort somewhere in the region, Colonel Kearny 
and Captain Nathan Boone, acting as military commission- 
ers, transmitted a letter of suggestion to the War Depart- 
ment in Washington which, to say the least, should be of 
interest to us who now, 100 years later, live in this same 
region. 


1 An address delivered at the annual dinner meeting of the Nebraska 
State Historical Society, Lincoln, October 5, 1946. 
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Time does not permit inclusion of all parts of this let- 
ter in these remarks, but certain parts of it are of interest 
to us of Nebraska City, and I suspect they will also intrigue 
those of you who always are eager for more light to be shed 
on the occurrences of the days of our birth. Let me quote 
the important parts of Colonel Kearny’s letter: 

“Having examined the country, your commissioners 
have agreed upon an eminence near the mouth of Table 
Creek. [There are two Table Creeks in Nebraska City, 
each of equal importance today, but Kearny evidently re- 
ferred to South Table Creek.] Immediately above the 
mouth of the creek commences a very gradual and beauti- 
ful ascent which in about 450 yards reaches to an open 
level sufficient for any buildings, besides what may be 
necessary for them to drill in any number of infantry or 
dragoons, a large quantity of firewood adjoining and with- 
in a mile or two a great abundance of fine building timber 
on the opposite side of the Missouri river, and on the public 
unsurveyed lands of the State, and the best place for a 
ferry to be found on the Missouri river—stone in the bluffs 
100 yards below the mouth of the creek, fine prairies 
around to make corn and hay upon, a beautiful, fertile 
bottom for gardens. From the site, too, is a delightful view 
of the Missouri river for several miles below and an ex- 
tensive one of the country in the rear. There are no low- 
lands near it and the place must be healthy.” 

With the letter of description went another recom- 
mendation, as follows: 

“If this site is approved by the Secretary of War, the 
undersigned recommend that a reserve for military pur- 
poses be made of the land in the State opposite to it, and as 
marked by dotted lines on the map.” 

And as a sort of clinching argument, the final words of 
the report go on to say: 


“From a careful examination of the country we 
are prepared to state that there is no place on the Mis- 
souri river between the mouth of the Platte and Table 
Creek that will answer for a military post except the 
one which we recommend. They are strongly in favor 
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of the post being below the Platte for many reasons. 
Amongst them might be mentioned that from such a 
point troops can more readily afford protection when 
needed to the frontier inhabitants; that the Pawnees 
on the Platte are the most powerful and warlike na- 
tion in the section and can be more easily reached 
by a route below than above the Platte river and that 
as with the exception of about 50 miles next to Wis- 
consin territory [evidently now a part of lowa] there 
is a mass of Indians settled along the whole northern 
and western boundary of the State of Missouri... . 

“Therefore in fulfillment of part of the duty de- 
volved upon the undersigned they most respectfully 
but strongly urge for the effectual protection of this 
portion of the frontier territory that the site be se- 
lected and also that the post of Fort Leavenworth be 
strengthened as early as practicable to the extent at 
least of what was last summer contemplated by the 
present Secretary of war.” 


But it took eight years for the War Department to act. 
As of March 6, 1846, a brief but important notice went out 
to all military agencies to this effect: 


“A new military post will be established on the 
Missouri river near the mouth of Table Creek as soon 
as the season for operations will permit. The site will 
be selected by Colonel Kearny of the First Dragoons.” 
The order was signed by R. Jones, Adjutant General. 


And so Colonel Kearny was selected to establish the 
post as well as to select the site which in this opinion he 
did with masterful foresight, with an eye to beauty as well 
as to the utility of the operation. 

A supplemental letter to the Colonel went into consid- 
erable detail with respect to what should be done to make 
the new fort strong, serviceable and capable of withstanding 
any attacks by marauding Indians, if any there were to be. 
“The quarters and defenses,” the letter said, “must depend 
in some degree upon the length of time it may be necessary 
to maintain this new position, and from your personal 
acquaintance with our Indian relations in that quarter. 
Your opinion will have considerable weight in determining 
whether the work should be regarded as temporary or one 
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of a more permanent character. It is expected that the 
greatest economy will be observed in procuring the ma- 
terials for the new work [something which seems to have 
been a sort of watchword with the government at that 
time] as well as in its construction which as far as practic- 
able will be accomplished by the labor of the troops. ... 
You will see that a sufficient area around the post will be 
preserved to supply fuel for the garrison, and you will con- 
fer with Brig. Gen. Brooke at St. Louis before you depart 
from there.” 

In March of the same year Kearny did confer with 
Brooke and at the same time he wrote the Adjutant Gen- 
eral that he agreed with him that a reserve must be estab- 
lished around the Table Creek buildings but he had to make 
a correction, he said, in a previous letter with respect to 
inhabitants other than the Indians. 

“T have now to report that I have just learned that 
there are some Squatters there, dealing in liquor with the 
Indians and that all timbered land in the region near that 
point is claimed by the Squatters and whiskey-dealers. A 
reserve nevertheless is necessary there on account of the 
timber required for building purposes and to control a 
ferry.” 

And so on May 12, 1846, after some preliminary ar- 
rangements as to procurement, Kearny again wrote Gen- 
eral Jones that, “I have just started Lt. Smith with 30 
dragoons of Captain Moore’s company, taking 20 public 
horses, for Table Creek, the remainder of the horses of that 
company I keep here until they have stables where we can 
secure them for as the Dragoons will have so much work 
to perform in building their quarters, the horses will be a 
great incumbrance. .. . I am hourly looking for a steamboat 
bringing from St. Louis floors, stores, etc., for the new 
post, and on their arrival will embark the infantry com- 
panies and the remainder of Captain Moore’s company, 
going in her myself, and taking Major Wharton at his re- 
quest to put him in command of the new post.” 

“Our mails,” he said, “are very irregular as I have 
heard nothing from Washington since the 22nd, ultimo.” 
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Wharton, writing from his headquarters on the steam- 
er Amaranth as of May 16 asks for Washington to send him 
certain report blanks, enlistment blanks and other matters, 
and it is of interest to note that he also “avails” himself of 
the present occasion to ask “what shall be the name of the 
new post.” Fort Nebraska or Fort Macomb had been sug- 
gested to his mind, the latter after the late General 
Macomb, a friend of the Adjutant-General and a military 
hero of the War of 1812 and subsequently. 

But there were delays, though sometime soon after 
Wharton’s letter was received, the War Departmnt acted 
rather promptly with respect to naming the new post, and 
“Fort Kearny” it became, either because Major Wharton 
had recommended it or on account of the War Department 
itself, Adjutant General Jones having decided that the man 
who had “spied out” the land naturally should be honored 
when it came to the selection of a name. 

The delays were due to a variety of causes. Wharton 
wrote Brooke that many of his vanguard of men became 
ill soon after their arrival. Could it have been the water? 
The few horses, too, were not in good condition, there was 
but one man who could be mounted as a sentinel, the dis- 
tance from Leavenworth, he said, made travel tedious and, 
he hinted, he thought the latter-named place might be a 
better place for him to be until actual construction work 
could be started. 

Also, he noted, there were hardly men enough to start 
out after a trespassing band of Otoes. That tribe, never 
warlike but given to much thievery, as subsequent settlers 
noted in their journals and letters, was a constant threat 
to tranquillity in the new settlement. 

On June 22, 1846, the Washington office sent word 
to Brooke that “as recommended by you, the new work at 
Table Creek be suspended for the present, and you will 
accordingly please to order the troops to fall back to Leav- 
enworth, with such instructions as may be necessary.” 

Pending the arrival of recruits, with a few sharp re- 
marks concerning the dilatory tactics as to enlisting more 
men, there was a lull in the proceedings until a few weeks 
later, when construction work began in earnest. 
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The blockhouse was started near what is now Fifth 
and Central Avenue in Nebraska City, and a log house was 
erected on the site later occupied by what came to be known 
successively as the Seymour, Morton and Frontier Hotel. 
That structure was razed a few years ago and on part of 
its site stands the Block House replica now owned by the 
city. 

The log house was used for officers’ quarters, other 
log houses soon were built and eventually the “lay out” 
spread over Kearny’s “eminence” for two or three blocks 
to the north. 

There was a hospital building which subsequently be- 
came the residence of William R. Craig whose name darts 
in and out of our local history like an arrow, for he was a 
man of great ability, a “pusher” when it came to organiza- 
tion, and one of the men who contrived the Otoe county 
court house, which still stands as a monument to honesty 
in building and, I might say, is the oldest public building 
of its kind in the State. 

War having been declared between this country and 
Mexico early in what Bernard DeVoto so aptly calls this 
“Year of Decision,” the regular forces were all ordered to 
New Mexico soon after the improvements mentioned above 
were well under way. 

Indeed, some of the buildings, including the block 
house were not ready for occupancy until several weeks 
following the withdrawal of the regular troops. In the 
meantime, Wharton, who seems to have been somewhat of 
a schemer to get out of the region, as well as complaining 
that the new post was not on the “line of march” of set- 
tlers who already were moving westward, went with the 
troops. What became of him is a matter for some other 
historian to say; I have not been able to check on his move- 
ments after his brief stay at Table Creek.’ 


Since this address was given, Senator Arthur Carmody, of Tren- 
ton, has informed the author that according to Francis B. Heitman, 
Register and Dictionary of the United States Army, Wharton was 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant colonel in June, 1846, and died 
in July, 1848, perhaps as an aftermath of the Mexican war. 
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The buildings at Table Creek were left in charge of 
William Ridgway English of Glenwood, Iowa—that state 
having been admitted to the Union in that same Year of 
Decision—with a very good record of accomplishment on 
his part. He lived to be on old man and some of our people 
conferred with him in his golden years about his steward- 
ship in Table Creek, later to become Nebraska City. 

In the fall of 1847 there arrived at Fort Kearny five 
companies of U.S. troops raised in Missouri, probably those 
men whom the Hon. Sterling Price had promised to deliver 
a year earlier. This command was in charge of Col. L. W. 
Powell, Kearny, of course, having gone on to the Mexican 
War to make a name for himself and his men. Powell had 
with him some other officers named Lambeth, Stewart, and 
Craig, all men whose names became affiliated with our 
early history and with great credit to them and to the new 
territory which was to be evolved from this crude military 
post. 

Upon the arrival of these troops, temporary shelters 
gave way to more pretentious houses, still made of logs. 
They were mostly on what we know as First Avenue be- 
tween Third and Fifth streets, and barracks for the troops 
near Sixth and Central Avenue. I have been told that in 
the subsequent years many of these abandoned houses and 
shelters were surreptitiously taken piece by piece, and 
mostly at night, to provide the material for civilian homes 
occupied by families whose names still linger in our local 
history. 

It might be of interest to know that the original Block 
House or fort proper actually became a cowbarn, having 
been moved from its original location so that streets could 
be laid out and the pretentious pioneer Seymour House find 
itself in a less disadvantageous position. The cows of a 
well known pioneer family contentedly chewed their cuds 
in the famed old structure, of which only a few pieces re- 
main here and there to be exhibited on occasion as memen- 
tos of Nebraska City’s first military occupation. I will 
digress long enough to say that some 75 years later there 
was another “occupation” by troops, this time from Ne- 
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braska, to help an inept city and county administration 
preserve the lives and property of our citizens during a 
strike, and at a cost of $50,000 to the people of the state. 
We will not go into that. 

The actual command remained at Fort Kearny just 
about a year, doing little more than to prevent encroach- 
ment by Indians, most of them, like the Otoes, restricting 
their depredations to drinking, stealing and begging food. 
As for the troops, many of them made raids of a mild char- 
acter on Fremont county, Iowa, and Atchison county, Mis- 
souri, two well-established communities, where balls and 
parties were held and enlivened by the presence not only of 
the blue-coated soldiers from Fort Kearny but the many 
Mormon girls then living in those counties. 

In the fall of 1848 the military post was abandoned 
and the garrison moved to new Fort Kearny on the Platte 
where the immigrants were moving swiftly and in in- 
creasing numbers to the Golden West. Wharton’s com- 
plaint was being translated into swift action. The west- 
ward flow was passing up Table Creek, and there was 
little reason for continuing a fort which, perhaps, never 
was actually needed in the first place. 

After the departure of the military from Table Creek, 
the government property was left in the care of a Mr. 
Hardin, no kinsman of the great jurist of that name whose 
papers recently were published by the Society, and later 
the buildings and such stores as were left here went into 
the hands of Col. John Boulware, the intrepid and rather 
capable Col. John Boulware, the first ferryman in our sec- 
tion of the state. 

Col. Hiram Downs, another civilian, took over in 1850 
and retained control until 1854 when the passage of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, the Magna Charta of our area, 
brought in bona fide settlers to augment those squatters 
of whom Kearny spoke and who, it is apparent, jumped the 
gun from the Iowa and Missouri sides of the river. Downs 
assisted in the raising of the famous Nebraska regiment 
in 1861, and was promoted to the rank of brigadier general 
in August of that year, removing to Montana Territory 
after the conclusion of his military exploits. 
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I have the copy of a letter which Downs wrote to the 
War Department noting that as of November 13, 1854, 
“the old Block House is in good state of repair and is worth, 
and could be sold for $50. 

“It is now used for the office of the Nebraska City 
News, a Fusion-Abolition press, and the site is claimed by 
a set of men of the same stripe, of whom N. B. Giddings 
who is the chosen delegate to Congress is one. If you have 
the power do retain it as a military reservation until you 
learn all the facts from a reliable source, this is desired by 
all here, save the few abolition speculators.” 

This letter, I might say, was addressed to a gentleman 
who soon was to be very much in the news—one Jefferson 
Davis, the Secretary of War. 

Downs’ complaint concerning the political complexion 
of the News was not to be substantiated for long. Within 
a very short time after the Civil War came to the land, that 
newspaper was anything but an Abolition “press.” 

In 1858 petition was made on behalf of the new set- 
tlement of Nebraska City to abandon the reservation, per- 
mit the townsite owners to “do their stuff,” sell that por- 
tion of the original 619 acres which suited their conveni- 
ences; and it was done in due course. 

Stephen W. Kearny was not only a man of military ex- 
perience, a spier out of the land for a fort and, apparently, 
a good leader. He also became a most successful soldier. 

One of the most satisfying moments of my life was 
one morning some 10 years ago when Mrs. Sweet and I, 
visiting famed, restored Olvera street in Los Angeles 
walked into that ancient house at the end of the street 
known as the Avila Adobe. And there above the old Span- 
ish fireplace we saw Kearny’s picture. 

The significance was this: In that house and in that 
room, without the presence of the gracious and beautiful 
hostess of the hacienda—who had fled before the coming 
of the American troops, Stephen W. Kearny accepted the 
surrender of the Pueblo of Our Lady the Queen of the 
Angels—Los Angeles. That was our Kearny—spelled 
without the final “e” by the way, for whom the fort was 
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named, for whom our ancient, historic residential hill in 
Nebraska City is named, and for whom an enterprising 
city in Nebraska is named. 

We with imagination may hear the ring of the axe 
and the musical notes of the saw as Kearny’s men, fulfill- 
ing the predictions he made when he and Boone first saw 
the site, fitted together the first rude structures of his fort. 

We, too, may see the broad, awesome aspect of the 
Missouri as it was then before a latter-day civilization 
“improved” it by narrowing the stream, changing the 
course, adding, if possible, more color to it than existed in 
the days of Kearny, Wharton, and the aborigines. 

I can imagine the limpid qualities of a river in repose 
before the precious top-soil disturbed by the plow began 
flowng into it, adding to our other agricultural complexi- 
ties and worries. 

Behind me, too, I often see the vast, undulating, flower- 
bedecked prairies stretching all the way to the Rockies, 
and sometimes I can hear the wheedling voices of the Otoes 
as they begged at the doorway of my great-aunt for food 
and for which they always were unwilling to trade even a 
minute’s labor. 

I like to think, too, of the days which followed the 
building of the fort,.as slowly as it progressed; and of its 
abandonment as its men scurried away to participate in at 
least one American war for which we cannot take too much 
credit. I see the arrival of the pioneer families from Vir- 
ginia, New England and York State, the coming of the 
vigorous, ambitious, capable Morton, with his bride from 
Detroit via Bellevue, and whose arrival is set down briefly 
but importantly on the pages of the first edition of the 
first newspaper to see the light of day in the territory. 

Morton was only 22, don’t forget that, and Stephen 
Friel Nuckolls, he who became the mainspring and spark- 
plug of the new community of Nebraska City, grandiosely 
called “The Emporium of the Territory” in the early-day 
newspaper advertising, was about 25. Dr. Bradford, first 
mayor, was a stripling, and Jim Sweet, Dr. Hershey and 
Rollin M. Rolfe, who had married sisters and on the same 
day, were also in their youth. It was youth who pioneered 
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then, as youth today ambitiously and fearlessly steps for- 
ward where we oldsters fear to tread. There are no more 
physical frontiers to invade, but the frontiers of the mind 
still are open, beckoning smilingly to all those who have 
the will and courage to explore them. 

I wish I had time to pursue Nuckolls’ career. After 
Nebraska which he said was becoming too “crowded,” as 
Dan’! Boone said before him of Missouri, Nuckolls went to 
Wyoming where he aided in the building of that empire, 
serving in the state legislature. Eventually he found him- 
self in the City of the Saints, Salt Lake, where he died. 

I wish, too, it were possible to delve more deeply into 
Morton’s life as pioneer, builder, farmer, statesman and 
author of America’s only home-grown holiday which, as he 
used to say, “proposes for the future.” Morton’s name, 
however, needs no elaboration here. He was the prophet 
who foresaw greatness provided the people would only work, 
and he forecast future progress when standing in a wagon 
box at the first territorial fair in Nebraska City—the 
year was ’59—he urged his neighbors to stop speculating in 
town lots and stick a spade in the soil whch lay around 
them awaiting only the industry and fortitude of the 
people. Many took his advice and profited; many others 
did not, returning to the East whence they came as gam- 
blers and adventurers, reporting to their neighbors back 
there that this was a land of horror, misery and desert. 

Of course, every land is cruel to those who do not be- 
come affiliated with it. It is as true now as it was when 
Kearny and his men came laboriously up the river to estab- 
lish our old fort. Success in pioneering, I take it, and re- 
gardless of the soil into which one sticks a spade, is de- 
pendent on the ancient verities. It takes good will, courage, 
industry, intelligence, thrift, and honor. 

No one so far, regardless of the modern tendency to 
legislate for new tenets and against most of the ancient 
laws of nature, has been able to prove that without the 
virtues which were inherent in the ancients, shall it be pos- 
sible to get along. 

There are no substitutes, ladies and gentlemen, for 
courage, brains, and decency in the tasks of life. 








Diary of Dr. Joseph A. Paxson, 
Physician to the Winnebago Indians, 
1869-1870 


Edited by JAMES L. SELLERS 
(Part II—1870) 


1870 New Year’s Day (M. 12 deg. A.; E. 15 deg. A.) 


“This day, time winds the exhausted chain, to run the 
twelve-months length again.” 

This day has been set apart as the most appropriate of 
all to distribute the clothing, sent by the Friends of New 
York, to the little children attending the Winnebago Indian 
Schools. A number of the smallest & most destitute of the 
children were selected by the teachers to come to the office 
this morning and be fitted out in a comfortable suit, as a 
New Year’s gift. At a very early hour numbers of them 
had collected around the door, accompanied by their moth- 
ers, older sisters & brothers, and a few of the men. The 
first boy to be dressed was John Priest, the son of the late 
“Chief Little Priest,” the last influential Chief of the tribe. 
They were brought into the office one at a time, and all the 
old clothes, rags & blankets, taken off, and they were then 
fitted out in a good warm suit, from head to foot. The 
change was wonderful—from a dirty little Indian, wrapped 
in a blanket—came a neat well formed pleasant looking 
little Indian boy. As they were rigged out it was pleasant 
to see the smile of satisfaction that would pass over their 
faces as they would examine themselves in their new 
clothes. That peculiar stolid disposition of the Indian 
would in most cases prevent them from expressing thanks, 
in so many words. A few of them would thank you with 
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all the feeling of their wild nature. When they would leave 
the office and pass out among their friends, who had now 
collected in large number about the door, they would be ex- 
amined as object of curiosity. Their appearance was pecu- 
liar when contrasted with dusty forms, by which they were 
surrounded, wrapped in the much coveted blanket. But 
little could be done for the little girls, as their clothes, must 
yet be cut and made up. It is best to put the clothes on be- 
fore they are allowed to leave the office, as this prevents 
them from, selling or trading them away. Most of the day 
was spent in distributing these goods. It has indeed been 
a “Happy New Year’s day” to many a little Indian boy. 
The evening was spent in a social way... . 


1-3-70 (M. 16 deg. A.; E. 17 deg. A.) 


Most of the day was spent in visiting the camps in the 
ravines below “Old Laugher’s.” Saw quite a number of the 
little Indian boys with their new clothes on. They looked 
quite well and the most of them were without the much 
loved blanket. The ladies of the Agency spent the day in 
cutting the clothes for the girls. Sent by Ben. to Sioux for 
a pair of heavy boots. Bought 100 cartridges for Walt’s 
rifle. We want to practice some. Spent the evening in 
writing at the quarterly reports. ... 


1-6-70 (M. 12 deg. A.; E. 8 deg. A.) 


The entire day was spent in the office writing up the 
Quarterly returns. We hope to get them finished today as 
I desire to go to Omaha tomorrow. 


1-7-70 (M. 11 deg. A.; E. 4 deg. B.) 


Started for Omaha this morning. Walter went with 
me to the Station. We stopped at the school House and got 
J. P. Averill to to with us that Walt could have company 
back. When we arrived at the river the wind was blowing 
at a fearful rate. Just as we were about to start across on 
the ice the wind blew my “Hat” off, and I saw it no more, 
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it was soon lost in the cloud of dust. Had to ride six miles 
across the open Prairie to Sloan Station without a Hat. 
The station is about six miles from the river. Met E. A. 
McClure on the train. Bought another hat at Missouri 
Valley Junction. Towards evening it grew rapdily cold. 
Waited for the train until after midnight. 


1-8-70 (M. 12 deg. B.; E. 10 deg. B.) 


The train did not arrive until 12.15 A.M. When wit‘h- 
in about 3 miles of Council Bluffs, we found a Freight train 
off the track. This delayed us a long time, and at last they 
sent to the Bluffs for the Omnibus to come up and take the 
Passengers to town. Put up for the night at the Pacific 
House, Council Bluffs. We arrived in Omaha about 11 
A.M. I went direct to the residence of S. M. Janney Supt. 
Ind. Affairs. His residence is at the cor of 18th & Capitol 
Avenue. Found them all at home and well. Spent the aft- 
ernoon in the office talking over subjects of general in- 
terest. 


1-9-70 “First-day morning” (M. 12 deg. B.; E. 4 deg. B.) 


A clear cold morning this. About 9 A.M. this morning 
Albert L. Green, U. S. Ind. Agent Otoe Indians, Sallie 
Lightfoot, daughter of the Agent at the Nemaha Agency 
arrived. During the morning a very gratifying meeting 
was held. During the afternoon we attended the Mission 
School where Eliza & Cornelia assist in teaching. At- 
tended church during the evening. 


1-10-70 (M. 4 deg. A.; E. 10 deg. A.) 


Is much more mild this morning. The morning was 
spent in the office. During the afternoon we took a drive 
around the N.W. part of the town. We went out 16th, 
street, by the Barricks. Spent the evening socially. 


1-11-70 (M. 14 deg. A.; E. 6 deg. A.) 


Was down town during the most of the morning. 
Called at the store of Kartz, Muhr & Davis, and spent some 
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time quite pleasantly. Went to the office of the “Daily 
Herald” and subscribed for it. Had a pleasant interview 
with Doctor Miller its Editor. Called at the home of Mr. 
Slicer, No 190 Jackson street, but he was not there. We all 
now went to the jail to see the four Pawnee Indians con- 
fined there for the murder of Edward McMurty. They 
have all been convicted of the murder and will be sentenced 
soon. Their names are Yellow Sun, Blue Hawk, Horse 
Driver, & Little Wolf. We found four white men confined 
in the same cell with them. One of them named Roebuck 
wrote a piece of poetry which was published in the Omaha 
Herald of Jan. 16th, 1870. During the afternoon we took 
another drive out 16th, st. and around by the Barracks. 
Evening spent pleasantly at home. 


1-12-70 (M. 4 deg. A.; E. 2 deg. B.) 


Today was not quite as pleasant as some of the time 
since our visit. Morning spent in the office, and during the 
afternoon we took an extended drive around town. We 
went up one street and down another until we thought all 
of the town had been seen. The town contains about 20,000 
inhabitants and seems to be growing rapidly. During the eve- 
ning we attended a Lecture before the Y.M.C.A. The at- 
tendance small, but the lecture reasonably good. 


1-13-70 (M. 6 deg. A.; E zero.) 


Saw U.S. Marshal | Joseph T.] Hoie on the street this 
morning. Went with him to his office. Met some of his 
friends at the office. Made arrangements to drive up with 
him to the Omaha Agency on Second-day. Went to the 
Post office and took up the mail. During the afternoon we 
went over to call on Wilmer Davis family, now living in 
their new home on 18th street. During the evening we all 
attended the Lyceum. This was poor enough... . 


1-15-70 (M. 6 deg. B.; E. 4 deg. B.) 


The ground all white with snow this morning. Spent all 
the day out sleighing. Drove around town with Samuel dur- 
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ing the morning, to attend to business. Went with him to 
call again on the Pawnee Prisoners. Took them all a quanity 
of tobacco, for which they seemed thankful. During the af- 
ternoon went out with Eliza & Cornelia, and had a very 
pleasant drive. Took tea and remained all night with Wilmer 
Davis. He seems quite pleasantly fixed in his new home... . 


1-17-70 (M. 15 deg. B.; E. 8 deg. B.) 


The storm seems to be over now, but it is exceedingly 
cold. Went down town to attend to some business previous 
to leaving town this afternoon. Started for the train at 3 P. 
M. Seemed much like leaving home to go from here at this 
time. The week has been so pleasantly spent that I am loath 
to bring such pleasant associations to a close. Each and every 
member of the family has been so kind that it does seem 
like going from home. Samuel went as far as the Post office 
with me. Did not leave town until near 6 P.M. as the train 
had to wait for the U.P. road. Remained all night at 
Missouri Valley junction. 


1-18-70 (M. 4 deg. B.; E. 6 deg. B.) 


Started for Sioux City at 8:30 this morning. Was de- 
tained on the road on account of a number of broken rails. 
Went to the St. Elmo. in Sioux City. Chas. Smith soon made 
some inquiries about the lost hat. After dinner I went to 
Cunningham’s the Hatter, and traded the hat bought at the 
junction for one like the lost one. Spent the day and evening 
with my friends about the city. 


1-19-70 (M. 7 deg. B.; E. 4 deg. B.) 


Was out quite early this morning. Met the stage Dod- 
son’s Hotel Covington, and started for home. Stopped at 
Dakota City and saw Dr. Geo. Wilkinson. Arrived at the 
Agency in time for dinner, to which I did ample justice. It 
seemed good to be at home once again. Spent the afternoon 
in putting things to rights. In the evening Ben. came up 
and remained an hour or two. 
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1-20-70 (M. 8 deg. B.; E. 2 deg. A.) 


Most of the morning was spent in arranging things 
about the office. Quite a number of Indians came in during 
the morning. A. B. Fuller came up on the Buck Board. Ben. 
went to Sioux. [City]. Was down the hill during the after- 
noon. During the evening I cut the magazines for 1868 and 
looked over them a little. 


1-21-70 (M. zero; E. 6 deg. A.) 


Spent most of the day of looking after the sick. During 
the extreme cold weather I fear that many of them must 
suffer. Ben. returned from Sioux City this evening. The 
evening was spent in reading the magazines. 


1-22-70 (M. 7 deg. A.; E 10 deg. A.) 


Flour was issued today. A large number of sick came in 
during the day. It was so cold that they could not stand out 
long. A. B. Fuller, declines to take $50 for his Buggy. The 
evening was spent socially... . 


1-25-70 (M. 24 deg. A.; E. 22 deg. A.) 


Spent the entire morning down in “Prophet’s Ravine.” 
Saw and attended to a large number of patients. At noon 
secured a note from A. B. Fuller stating that we could have 
the “Buggy” for sixty Dollars. We concluded to take it and 
sent the money by return mail... . 


1-26-70 (M. 19 deg. A.; E. 14 deg. A.) 


Went out to visit a number of Patients this morning. 
Did not return until almost noon. During the afternoon 
quite a number called at the office. Was down the hill about 
one hour. William L. Cox, gave the “ Buggy” a good repair- 
ing today. Spent the evening in the office reading. . . . 


1-31-70 (M. 28 deg. A.; E. 30 deg. A.) 


A most beautiful morning this. Major Mathewson came 
up this morning to see something about the old accounts. He 
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spent most of the morning with Howard looking after them. 
It seems that many of them he knows almost nothing about. 
Went down with Ben to see his wife who has been complain- 
ing for some time. Found her quite unwell but think that in a 
few days she will be much improved. At Ben’s met Joe. 
Mathewson again. Was introduced to his brother Chas. 
Mathewson. Major M. went up to see Potter about the ac- 
counts during the afternoon. Wrote to McClure. Porter came 
up today, but went on to Sioux City. Spent the evening in 
the office reading & writing. So ends January 1870. We 
heard today that E. Painter U. S. Ind. Agent, from the 
Omaha tribe was confirmed. I hope that it is correct. 


February 2-1-70 (M. 35 deg. A.; E. 23 deg. A.) 


Spent most of the morning in the office. Major Ma- 
thewson came up and talked over the “unsettled accounts.” 
Mr. Connus came in to see something about the pony stolen 
some time ago by Big Winnebago. During the afternoon we 
called in at Ben’s. In the evening Ben & Major, came up 
and we had a dozen games of euchre, in which Major and I 
got ten, to their two. ... 


2-2-70 (M. 27 deg. A.; E. 14 deg. A.) 


Howard & Major Mathewson went to Sioux City this 
morning. I was engaged about the office all the morning. 
Intended going over the river this afternoon with Ben. to 
see a Mr. Edwards, on some business, but just before 
starting we heard that he had left the parts. During the 
afternoon Mary Le Fletcher, the wife of Joseph Le Fletcher 
came up to see something about the claims due them 
by this agency. She was accompanied by Chas. Mason, 
a relative. The entire party above named are members 
of the Qmaha tribe of Indians. Joseph, himself is quite 
unwell, not being able to leave his house. He is a man of abil- 
ity and good sense... . 


2-4-70 (M. 16 deg. A.; E. 12 deg. A.) 


Went to Sioux City today to meet Dr. Shortledge and 
wife. It was a most beautiful day and I enjoyed the ride 
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very much. When I arrived in the town found that they had 
arrived. We all stopped the St. Elmo Hotel. During the 
afternoon we went around town and saw quite a number of 
our friends. Remained at the hotel during the evening. 
Wrote to Painter to come up during Dr. S8.’s stay. 


2-5-70 (M. 10 deg. A.; E. 19 deg. A.) 


Took an early start this morning for the Agency. Ice on 
the river seems quite strong. On some places the water is 
standing. The morning was quite warm. Arrived at the 
Agency at noon. . 


2-6-70 “First-day” (M. 24 deg. A.; E. 38 deg. A.) 


A most beautiful morning but quite warm. A team was 
brought up and we all went over to visit the Sabbath School. 
It being late when we arrived most of the exercises were 
concluded. We heard some good singing by the class. At the 
close, by invitation of the teacher, I spoke for a few minutes 
to the pupils. Dr. Shorttidge did the same . . . . We failed 
to attend meeting today, for the first time. The evening was 
spent socially... . 


2-7-70 (M. 28 deg. A.; E. 21 deg. A.) 


After spending some little time about the office, we 
went down the hill and got a team to the ambulance. We all 
took a ride down to the mission, by way of the Bluffs. Re- 
mained at the mission for about two hours. Had a most 
pleasant time. Then drove around by the mud village. Stop- 
ped at the Omaha Agency for a few minutes. Painter did not 
ask us to come in, but having a little business we went. He 
did not ask us to be seated. He was glum and silent and 
just as disagreeable as he could be. Spent the evening at 
home socially. 


2-8-70 (M. 22 deg. A.) 


The morning was spent in a social way at home. There 
seemed to be much to say as the Doctor and wife would be 
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with us but a short time. During the morning we took a ride 
out to the school house, and to see some patients. Soon after 
noon the team came up and I started with Dr. Shortlidge 
and wife for the Santee Agency. The ride to Sioux City was 
pleasant, but the road was a familiar one. We remained at 
St. Elmo hotel, Sioux City all night. 


2-9-70 (M. 20 deg. A.; E. 18 deg. A.) 


We were on our way by 8 A.M. this morning. For the 
first five miles of the journey we passed over a very rolling 
country. The limit of this bluffs country is the Big Sioux 
river, which we crossed at this point. This river is about 120 
feet in width, and spanned by a substantial bridge. From 
this point to our next stopping place at Elk Point, a distance 
of 15 miles we drove across a perfectly level plain. The 
country seemed to be well settled up with good improve- 
ments. We arrived at Elk Point about 12 M. and did justice 
to a good dinner. After a suitable rest we resumed our jour- 
ney hoping to arrive at Vermillion, which we did about 3.30 
P.M. distance from Elk Point 15 miles and from Sioux City 
35 miles. Here we took up quarters at the “Adelphi house” 
kept by Dr. Lyons. Having letter of introduction to Chas. 
H. True, Editor and Proprietor of the Dakota Republican, 
and Judge Kidder, we called on these gentlemen, and held 
most pleasant interviews. Here we met a gentleman formerly 
from Bucks Co. Rev. P. B. Morrison. With him we had a 
most pleasant interview. During the evening we attended 
a “Church Festival” for the benefit of P. B. Morrison’s 
church. Here we saw all the people of the town and sur- 
rounding country. The Festival was held in the hall of Lee & 
Prentis. The excercises consisted of singing, Characters & 
a good supper. Altogether it was one of the most pleasant 
gatherings we ever attended. Among the persons met at this 
place we would mention the following Chas. H. True, Judge 
Kidder, B. F. Campbell, N. Y. Wallace, Mr. & Mrs. Morrison, 
Dr. & Mrs. Lewis, H. Y. Austin, and a number of others 
whose names we do not now remember. At a late hour we 
retired, feeling well satisfied with this our first visit to Ver- 
million. 
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2-10-70 (M. 19 deg. A.; E. 28 deg. A.) 


About 8 A.M. this morning we started for Yankton. 
During the entire portion of the ride we were passing over 
a level plain. Just after leaving Vermillion, we crossed the 
Vermillion river, which empties into the Missouri at this 
point. The country is not so well settled as from Sioux City 
to Vermillion. There is but one stopping place and that is 
known as the Eight Mile house. The first view of Yankton is 
a most beautiful one. As you go up a little rise when within 
3 miles of town, it comes suddenly in view. Before coming to 
this rise we cross the James river, this river is 5 miles from 
town. The situation of this town site is most handsome. 
Situated as it is on what is known as the Second bench, it is 
high and dry, and commands a fine view of the river and 
surrounding country. This town has many advantages. Its 
situation is such that it has a good river landing, and a 
bank that does not waste. We arrived at Yankton about 2:%4 
P.M. distance from Vermillion 30 miles. We put up at the 
International Hotel, kept by Boensteel & Brothers. Here we 
soon met J. C. Dewitt, a partner of H. D. Booge & Co. of 
Sioux City, and with him we drove all around the town 
and surrounding country. With him we called on a number 
of his friends in town including Bremble & Miner, Mr. 
From, Gov. Edmunds, Mr. McIntire, and a number of others. 
A railroad is much needed at this place. During the evening 
a number of gentlemen called at the hotel, and thus the time 
passed most pleasantly by. A sociable party was held at the 
hotel during the evening. 


2-11-70 (M.24 deg. A.; E. 18 deg. A.) 


About 8 A.M. this morning we left Yankton, hoping to 
complete our journey during the day. After leaving Yank- 
ton we soon came to a country that is but little settled. The 
country is less flat, and more rolling. The road is but little 
traveled save by the stage line. Situated 24 miles above 
Yankton is the town of Bonham. This place is quite small. 
When about 2 miles above Bonham, we came to a place which 
had a colored man cutting wood and we asked him to tell us 
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where we were, and his ready reply was that we were on the 
Old Stage road and at John Owen’s ranche. At this point we 
left the main road and drove across the bottom for two miles, 
until we came to the river bank opposite the Agency. We 
arrived at the river we found that the ice was unsafe to 
cross, and we hitched the horses to some plum bushes and 
started to cross on foot. After crossing the river and climb- 
ing the bank, which was not a pleasant job for Mrs S. we 
had a walk of about 1% miles across the sand bottom, which 
was now mud, and water. This walk was a little too much for 
us all and particularly Mrs S. who seemed more like a 
rolley “mud ball”, than delicate humanity. The cordial re- 
ception with which we were met by Asa M. Janney and his 
family seemed amply to compensate for all the trouble of the 
trip. After a short rest we went back to the river with A. M. 
Janney and his men to see what could be done with the 
horses. Finding it still unsafe to cross there his men took 
them to a stable near by for the night. By the time of our re- 
turn to the Agency it was dark, the evening was spent in a 
social way, there being much to talk about. Distance from 
Yankton to Santee Agency—28 miles. Distance from Winn- 
ebago Agency to the Santee Agency 115 miles. 


2-2-70 (M. 14 deg. A.; E. 6 deg. A.) 


Took a look around this morning. The buildings at 
this Agency are built of logs. The one that Doctor S. will oc- 
cupy is one story and contains but two rooms. Almost all the 
Indians of this tribe live in log houses, built by themselves. 
The agent and farmers have each put a story on theirs with- 
in a few months. The new saw mill started today for the 
first. The “Episcopal Mission” building is located near, and 
is a very fine building, and is under the care of Rev. S. L. 
Hinaman. The other mission building is built of logs but 
they intend putting up a new building this season. Brought 
the horses over the river this morning. The men in this tribe 
all dress in citizens clothes. B. F. Janney, the farmer, seems 
to be doing well and is quite popular with the Indians. He 
has a very interesting wife and baby. Asa Janney’s family 
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seem to think they are in just the place to do a good work. 
Most of the Indians are living near the Agency. Spent the 
day in looking around the grounds and seeing all that was 
new. 


2-13-70 “First-day morning” (M. 8 deg. A.; E. 14 D. A.) 


This day was spent quietly at the house. Had meeting 
with the family of the Agent, as is their custom and some 
of the whites of the agency. Spent much of the time in so- 
cial conversation on the subject of the Indian Policy. In 
the evening the Indian Police arrested a white man for 
bringing whiskey on the reservation. He was locked up to 
wait the action of the U. S. Marshall, who was at once not- 
ified. 


2-14-70 (M. 18 deg. A.; E. 24 deg. A.) 


Started for home this morning. Rev. S. L. Hinaman 
came with me. Came as far as Yankton on the Nebraska 
side. Crossed the river at this point and remained some lit- 
tle time. Saw a number of persons of the town. Drove as far 
as Vermillion and remained all night. Saw many of the peo- 
ple of this town and called on some. 


2-15-70 (M. 20 deg. A.; E. 24 deg. A.) 


Took an early start from Vermillion this morning. 
Dined at E. Point, and arrived in Sioux City at 3:30 P.M. 
Attended to some business for A. M. Janney. Stopped at the 
St. Elmo Hotel. One horse a little stiff this evening. Returned 
soon after tea, as I was in need of rest. 


2-16-70 (M. 22 deg. A.; E. 20 deg. A.) 


Started for home this morning. Had some difficulty in 
crossing the river. The ice is quite unsafe. Met B. White 
about 3 miles from Covington, going to Sioux for his goods. 
Because of the condition of the river, he turned back, think- 
ing to wait for better times. Stopped some time in Dakota. 
Arrived at the Agency about 2;30 P.M. Found all well. 
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Mitchell St. Cyr’s little boy broke his arm during my absence 
and had that to set. Found the people at home busy distrib- 
uting some goods sent by the New York Friends. Spent the 
rest of the day and evening giving some account of my trip. 


2-17-70 (m 8 deg. A.; E. 24 Deg. A.) 


Spent the day at home quietly. Ben. came up. Was ap- 
pointed station agent for the stage company. Bought some 
things of Ben. A large number of Patients came in during 
the day. 


2-18-70 (M. 28 deg. A.; E. 14 deg. A.) 


Was in the office during a part of the morning. About 
10 A. M. went down the hill with Howard to spend a little 
time with Ben. & wife, as they will leave us today. Bought 
some things of him including, carpet, blankets and a Hog. 
Remained down almost until noon. Soon after dinner Ben 
came up to finish up some business. He left a number of Bills 
in my hands for collection. When he went down Howard and 
I went with him to see them off, which we did about 4:30 
P.M. B. White, went to Sioux City after some of his goods. 
Was sorry to see Ben. go, but think that it may have been 
best that he should do so. Spent the evening writing. 


2-19-70 (M. 11 deg. B.; E. 4 deg. B.) 


A great change in the temperature this morning. Wind 
high. Was called out quite early and did not return until 
almost noon. During the afternoon brought up the things 
bought of Ben. But few Indians about during the day be- 
cause of the cold. Postponed the issue of beef until 2nd- 
day, hoping it will be warmer. The men who went to Sioux 
City returned almost frozen. Spent the evening in the office 
writing. ... 


2-21-70 (M. 6 deg. A.; E. 18 deg. A.) 


Went down the hill to see some patients about the 
farm buildings. Quite a number came to the office after 
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my return. During the afternoon a payment was made on 
the back account of Late Agent Mathewson. Porter & 
McClure were present. Was paid $3 by James Buchanan 
to be paid to Ben Grosvenor. Spent the evening in filling 
up the vouchers. 


2-22-70 (M. 20 deg. A ; E. 24 Deg. A.) 


Howard & wife went to Sioux City this morning. I 
went down to the river to see some patients, and did not 
return until noon. Was busy in the office during part of 
the afternoon. Assisted in packing some ice in the ice- 
house. A number of children came in for clothes. Spent 
the evening writing. 


2-23-70 (M. 22 deg. A.; E. 28 Deg. A.) 


Was out among the sick almost all day. Howard & 
wife returned about noon. Put in more ice today. Sent 
some papers to H. W. of Poplar St. Bo’t 100 bus. of corn 
of Harrington for $50. Will use it for the stage horses. . . . 


2-25-70 (M. 38 deg. A.; E. 36 deg. A.).... 


Went over portions of the bottom where I had never 
been before. Saw some of the sick. They seem to be wast- 
ing much valuable timber. Some goods came from W. D. 
Stites & Co. Some interesting letters. ... 


March 3-1-70 (M. 37 deg. A.; E. 35 deg. A.) 


A most beautiful morning this. Sun is shining bright- 
ly—birds singing and every thing indicating spring. 
Started with Howard in the buggy to Pilgrim Hill to look 
for some seed wheat. Did not go all the way. During the 
afternoon I was out among the sick. Visited the “Teepees” 
near “Young French” and “Old Laugher.” Received a let- 
ter from Supt. S. M. Janney which stated that he would 
leave soon (today) for the East. Wrote some letters during 
the evening. 
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3-2-70 (M. 32 deg. A.; E. 31 deg. A.) 


Wrote some letters this morning. Started for Decatur 
with Howard, intending to go to Omaha. Get to Decatur 
about 3 P.M. and put up with A. B. Fuller. Started from 
Decatur for Tekama, distance of 16 miles, on the “Buck 
Board” about 7% P.M. where we arrived about 11 P.M. 
Was a cold dark ride and could see but little of the country. 
Crossed 16teen bridges going 16teen miles. Made but one 
stop—‘“Silver Creek P.O.” Left Tekama for Cumnings 
City—distance 14teen miles, 10 minutes before 12 mid- 
night. 


3-3-70 (M. 8 deg. A.; E. 14 deg. A.) 


About one oclock this morning it grew cold and com- 
menced to snow and blow. Arrived at Cummings City about 
4 A.M.—tired, cold, wet & hungry. Got a little sleep and 
a good breakfast and started again for Omaha. At Cum- 
mings City we left the “Buck Board” and road in a stage 
known as a “jerker.” About two miles from Cummings 
City is the town of Blair, not yet a year old, containing 
about 800 inhabitants and growing rapidly. From Blair 
to Ponca a distance of 20 miles I could see but little of the 
country as it was yet snowing and the coach was shut up. 
From Ponca to Florence distance two miles. Florence is 
an old Mormon town, and now looks deserted, it having 
been absorbed by Omaha. Florence to Omaha distance 6 
miles is a beautiful drive. Stopped at the Barracks to 
change the mail. Arrived in Omaha about 3.30 P M and 
found all well. Found the daughter of Asa M. Yanney, Mrs. 
Thomson. Spent the remainder of the afternoon and eve- 
ning here looking after things a little. S. M. Janney started 
East on 3rd-day evening. Found things about as I had 
hoped. Learned such things from the clerks as was desir- 
able to know. Quit snowing about the middle of the after- 
noon. Some few sleighs out in the streets during the eve- 
ning. 

A few persons whom I knew called at the office dur- 
ing the evening. Distance from Agency to Omaha 78 miles. 
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3-4-70 (M. 10 deg. A.; E. 12 Deg. A.) 


Spent the day attending to some business and some 
pleasure. Went to the jail with the folks to see the Paw- 
nee Prisoners. Called at “Brownell Hall” to see a little 
daughter of Rev. P. B. Morrison of Vermillion. Saw W. 
Davis. Met Jim Lancaster, Mr. Shotwell & bride arrived at 
Samuel’s from Canada. Spent the evening with the family 
—and having finished my business will return in the morn- 
ing. Remained all night at the “Morrison House” that I 
might not disturb the good folks of the family in the morn- 
ing. 


3-5-70 (M. 8 deg. A.; E. 6 deg. A.) 


Left Omaha at an early hour this morning. Had com- 
pany most all the way up. Post Master from Blair came up 
from Omaha. Dined at Cummings City and rode from 
there to Tekama with a Mr. Cooper of that place. The 
stage horses were so poor they could not bring us. At 
Tekama saw a lady suffering with pneumonia with the at- 
tending Physician when I went down, but found her much 
improved on my return. Left some “Brandy” for her. Ar- 
rived at Decatur about 11 P.M. Put up with A. B. Fuller. 


3-6-70 “First-day morning” (M. zero; E. 4 Deg. B.) 


A very cold morning this. Remained at the Hotel until 
noon and then started for the Agency. It was a cold ride. 
The wind and snow blew which made the ride most un- 
pleasant. Arrived at the Agency about 6 P.M. in the eve- 
ning. Found a number of letters waiting. me... . 


3-10-70 (M. 26 deg. A.; E. 37 Deg. A.) 


A disagreeable morning this. Wind strong north east. 
Got warmer towards noon and during the afternoon the 
snow melted rapidly. Bot some hay of “King of Thunder” 
for the stage barn. Paid him $6.40 for his stack. Spent 
some little time down the hill but was busy most of the 
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time in the office. The book for which I sent “The Great 
Empress” came today. Think it will be interesting. Spent 
the evening writing. .. . 


3-12-70 (M. 22 Deg. A.; E. 27 Deg. A.) 


About two inches of snow on the ground. Trees all 
covered with ice. Sun shines brightly at times which makes 
a most beautiful appearance. Called to see Mr. Jones’s 
family—some of them being unwell. During the afternoon 
Old Frenchman fell from his sled coming up the hill and 
died in a short time. He was the best Indian in the tribe, 
and his untimely death is much to be regretted. “In the 
midst of life we are in death.” 


3-13-70 “First-day” (M. 31 Deg. A.; E. 14 Deg. A.) 


A very disagreeable morning. Went over to the fun- 
eral of Frenchman. The family and friends seemed glad to 
have us with them. They dressed him in a true Indian cos- 
tume for burial. He was buried on the hill East of his 
home. This was a good and faithful Indian and his loss is 
much to be deplored... . 


8-14-70 (M. 6 Deg. A.; E. 4 Deg. B.) 


About dusk last evening it commenced to storm—being 
wind and snow. It stormed at a most fearful rate all night 
and during the entire day. The wind strong north west. 
But one mail arrived during the day, and that not until 
evening. The mail from Omaha did not arrive. Was called 
to see Mrs. St. Cyr about noon. Had fearful time getting 
to the house. Unless positively compelled no one ventured 
out during the day. It was unsafe to go. During the after- 
noon the Thermometer went down to 2 deg. below zero, and 
the storm increased in violence. At bedtime the Thermom- 
eter was still falling and the wind and snow increasing in 
violence. I think we will soon have some idea of the terror 
of a snow storm on the Prairies. 


OIE 
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3-15-70 (M. 8 deg. B.; E. 6 D. B.) 


The storm still continues unabated. Seems to be in- 
creasing if that is possible. Have been shut in the house 
all day. No one attempts to go out. No mail from either 
way today. This is the first time they have both failed to 
come. Have not heard from the one from the South since 
7th-day. Could not see but a few paces from the house 
during the day. If any of our Eastern friends would like 
to know what a Western snow storm is like, here is the 
place to find out. The storm continued all day with una- 
bated violence. At bedtime no sign of clearing. Complete- 
ly shut in all day. 


3-16-70 (M. 4 Deg. A.; E. 8 Deg. A.) 


A little warmer this morning, but the storm still con- 
tinues. Went down the hill about noon, and found a por- 
tion of the roof of the Carpenter shop gone. All the build- 
ings are full of snow. The cattle are not doing well, and 
the hay is all gone. Dined with Mr. Jones and his family. 
Got the pony to come home on, but found it quite a job to 
ride him. About the middle of the afternoon, it seemed to 
be getting a little lighter, the wind to fall and at last the 
storm ceased. Just at evening the mail from Decatur came 
in, it having been detained by the storm at the Omaha 
Agency. When the mail from Decatur came in the one 
from the North started to Sioux City. A beautiful sunset 
—the storm seems to have ended. 


3-17-70 (M. 6 deg. A.; E. 34 deg. A.) 


A beautiful clear morning. Howard & wife went to 
Sioux City; also Bart. Spent most of the morning down 
the hill. Sent “Blow” with the team to draw some hay 
from “King of Thunder.” Want it for the stage A. Paid for 
it $4.25 for the drawing $2.00—total $6.25, which is charged 
to B. Grosvenor. The mails did not arrive until quite late 
this evening. Letter from Vincent Colyer. Quite a large 
number of Indians about all day. Wrote the letter for them 
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to send to their friends. It was quite warm during the en- 
tire day, which caused most of the snow to melt. .... 


3-19-70 (M. 24 deg. A.; E 32 deg A.) 


A dull wet morning. A little rain fell during the night, 
but it froze as it fell. It being issue day quite a number of 
Indians came about. They do not like to stand out in the 
rain and wet. Was down at the store during the forenoon. 
Spent the most of the time in the office. Was down the hill 
part of the time during the issue. A few of the Indians 
came in for clothes. . 


3-22-70 (M. 30 deg. A.; E. 28 deg. A.) 


Was down the hill during the most of the morning. 
Went out to Coo-Noo’s Camp to see some sick. Was in the 
office during the afternoon and evening. Quite a number 
of patients came in to the office during the afternoon. 
Wrote some letters to the friends of the different Indians. 
Spent the evening writing. Sam’l Richey, one of the herd- 
ers, left today. ... 


3-24-70 (M. 29 deg. A.; E. 34 deg. A.) 


The snow almost all gone. Was in and about the house 
most of the day. Very muddy. A large number of Indians 
in most of the time. . 


3-25-70 (M. 37 deg A.; E. 44 deg. A.).... 


Saw during the evening a copy of “The Covington 
News” a paper just started. It bids fair to be a good coun- 
try paper. Very muddy all day, but seems to be drying. 


3-26-70 (M. 38 deg. A.; E. 37 deg. A.).... 


Walter spent the day fixing McClure’s old store-house, 
so that Sidney can hold school in it. The ground is drying 
rapidly today. Went down to the store during the afternoon. 
Read “Joseph & His friends” in the “Atlantic Monthly.” 
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Sent an article to the “News” at Covington. Bot some more 
hay for the stage barn. Spent the evening writing read- 
ing &c. 


3-27-70 “First-day” (M. 48 deg. A.; E. 37 deg. A.) 


A most beautiful morning this. Everything seems to 
indicate the near approach of spring. Went out with How- 
ard to look at the “breaking” to see if it would do to “drag” 
in the morning. The frost is not out quite enough... . 
Going across to meeting we set the prairie on fire in a 
number of places, and some of the hills were in a blaze. 
After dinner we went out the other way and started fires, 
some of which were most beautiful. A great number of 
geese & ducks went over during the day. 


8-28-70 (M. 40 deg. A.; E. 38 deg. A.) 


A warm rainy wet morning. It rained until about 9 
A. M. when it turned to snow and continued so to do until 
bed-time. About 6 in. of snow had fallen by this time. It 
was very wet and heavy. A small boy living with A. St. 
Cyr was kicked by a pony. Had his wounds to dress. The 
snow and mud together make the traveling almost impos- 
sible. 

Remained in the house most of the day. Spent the 
evening writing an article for the “Omaha Herald.” 


3-29-70 (M. 40 deg. A.; E. 47 deg. A.) 


Still snowing this morning, and by the quantity on the 
ground it continued to do so all night. Is now about 14 in. 
in depth. It is so wet and heavy that you get through it 
with much difficulty. Was down the hill to see the boy 
that was hurt. Remained in the office most of the day. 
Wrote up some of the returns. It continued to snow and 
rain all day. 


3-30-70 (M. 37 deg. A.; E. 30 deg. A.) 


Quit snowing during the night. Snow 10 inches deep. 
Started for Sioux City on the sled with Howard. He went 
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to Nixon’s and I then rode to Sioux on the pony. Arrived 
there about 3% P.M. The traveling was very hard the mud 
almost knee deep. Sent $355 to E & N.S. Paxson. Trans- 
acted some business for the agency. Put up at St. Elmo. 


3-31-70 (M. 37 deg. A.; E. 32 deg. A.) 


Sioux City a town of mud. Crossed the river in a 
skiff. Started back about 9 A.M. Snow melting rapidly. 
Had to ford Some streams. Never did see such mud and 
water to wade in. Arrived in the Agency about 2% P.M. 
Spent the remainder of the day assisting to pay off. Re- 
ceived a letter from Benj. Hallowell. 


April 4-1-70 (M. 39 deg. A.; E. 40 deg. A.) 


This morning John Calkins, moved from the Agency 
house to his own, and Howard White took charge of the 
housekeeping department. A warm day and the snow has 
melted rapidly—which makes the mud almost impassable. 
Remained in the house all day, assisted some about the 
house and wrote at the “Quarterly Reports.” 


4-2-70 (M. 44 deg. A.; E. 41 deg. A.) 


A most beautiful morning, The mud almost gone. The 
ground dried very rapidly during the day. Bought a nice 
“Bay Pony” in partnership with “Walt”—for $65. Bo’t. 
him of Little Thunder’s son. Was quite busy most of the 
day in the office. ... 


4-4-70 (M. 45 deg. A.; E. 40 deg. A.) 


A nice morning and the ground quite dry. All the 
morning was spent down at the stable, seeing the oxen 
yoked for to drag the wheat ground. The first of the wheat 
sown today. Was out to the field. Spent the afternoon 
and evening writing at the Q’s returns [quarterly re- 


port].... 
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4-6-70 (M. 42 deg. A.; E. .38 deg. A.) 


A little damp this day. A number of cattle came in 
this morning, and an issue was made. Had quite ai job 
shooting them because of the want of a good shooting iron. 
Drove them up along the creek in a bend to shoot them, be- 
cause of the mud in the usual place. Mr. F. Carter from 
Dakota, came up to look for some Indian whom he thinks 
robbed his store to the amount of $300, on the 17th, of 
March. I went to Decatur to see Robt. Hoy. Put up at 
Fullers. Mr. Hoy had gone to St. John’s hence I could /not 
see him. During the evening Capt. L. C. Leaming & Porter 
with some friends called late in the evening Went to the 
home with Capt. Porter, and spent a pleasant evening with 
him & family. 


4-7-70 (M. 40 deg. A.; E. 49 deg. A.) 


Got up and found it raining a little this morning. Dur- 
ing the night some one came to the door and wanted mé to 
go across the river into town to see a sick person. Did not 
go because there were those in town whose business it was 
to go. Called on C. F. Leaming at his home this morning. 
He has a fine situation for a house. Arrived at home about 
noon. Got a little wet. Spent the afternoon and evening 
writing at the “Q. Reports.” ... 


4-10-70 “First-day morning” (M. 45 deg. A.; E. 57 deg. A.) 


A little dull this morning, with a little rain. In com- 
pany with Bart., Walt; and Camin, I went to the lake for 
ducks—got four and those we bought of an Indian. Was 
absent until sunset. Had a good time. Had my first ride 
in an Indian Canoe. Rained but little during the day with 
a bright evening. . . 


4-12-70 (M. 49 deg. A.; E. 77 deg. A.) 


Went down the hill for a time this morning. Finished 
up the “Returns” and mailed them to Supt. Janney, at 
Omaha. Spent the afternoon looking after some patients. 
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4-13-70 (M. 64 deg. A.; E. 72 deg. A.) 


A heavy Thunder shower during the night. A very 
warm day. Walt working on the stable. Now moving the 
scales. A number of Patients in. Went to Prophet’s ravine. 
Went out to the wheat field. The grass is getting quite 
green. A number of interesting letters from the East. .. . 


4-15-70 (M. 20 deg. A.; E. 22 deg. A.).... 


Went down to “Good Thunder’s Camp to see Sarah 
Fisher, who was bad hurt last evening by the “American 
woman.” Has been very cold and windy all day... . 


4-16-70 (M. 24 deg. A.; E. 20 deg. A.) 


Joe Averill, returned from Sioux City, with the goods 
including a lot of medicine. The demand is very great at 
this time. Howard was unwell. Spent a part of the after- 
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noon in “Young Prophet’s” ravine. Spent the evening writ- 
ing. . 


4-19-70 (M. 58 deg. A.; E. 64 deg. A.) 


Went down the hill to see and shoot some cattle. Had 
good luck. Remained down until almost noon. Was in the 
office all the afternoon attending to the wants of those who 
came in. Wrote some letters in the evening... . 


4-21-70 (M. 64 deg. A.; E. 70 deg. A.) 


Went to “Old Laugher’s ravine this morning. Saw a 
large number of patients. Howard & Calkins went to Sioux 
City. Jones finished putting in the wheat in the big field 
today. Has been a most beautiful day. Spent but little 
time in the office. . . 


4-27-70 (M. 63 deg. A.; E. 60 deg. A.) 


A most beautiful morning. Spent all the forenoon out 
among the Indians. During the afternoon a number of 
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them came for medicine. At this time the Indians, are 
too much unsettled—the cause is uncertain but I feel sure 
that it is deep seated and will cause trouble to some one... . 


4-29-70 (M. 64 deg. A.; E. 72 deg. A.) 


This has been a most beautiful day. Went up this 
morning to see Mr. Averill, who is quite sick. Remained at 
the field and saw the plowing teams start. They do well 
after they get started but it requires some time to start 
them. . . 


5-6-70 (M. 58 deg. A.; E. 50 deg. A.) 


Rained hard almost all night. Capt. Leaming and his 
party came in this morning. They had a rough time last 
night. The storm broke up the tent and they were compelled 
to remain in the wet all night... . 


5-7-70 (M. 50 deg. A.; E. 48 deg. A.) 


Not raining but is quite dull this morning. No issue of 
beef because of the wet. A large number of Indians in the 
office during the day. . . . The mails have been quite irreg- 
ular during the storm. 


5-8-70 “First-day morning” (M. 49 deg. A.; E. 58 deg. A.) 


Leaming and his party went out to Camp this after- 
noon. But few claims taken yet... . 
5-10-70 (M. 68 deg. A.; E. 74 deg. A.) 


Spent all the morning out among some patients. 
Was in the office during the remainder of the day. Re- 
ceived a number of interesting letters. 


5-11-70 (M. 68 deg. A.; E. 70 deg. A.).... 


Went out this afternoon and planted some watermelons. 
Was in the office during the remainder of the day. 
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5-12-70 (M. 70 deg. A.; E. 79 deg. A.) 


Spent most of the time in the house after returning 
from seeing the surveyor and his party. No Indians out 
taking allotments. Has been a most beautiful day. 


5-13-70 (M. 71 deg. A.; E. 70 deg. A.) 


Went down the hill to the camp of Little De Cori’i to 
see some sick. Returned at noon. Heard that Supt. Janney 
would be up during the day. He arrived about dusk. 


5-14-70 (M. 72 deg. A.; E. 81 deg. A.) 


Spent the day with Supt. Janney looking at the wheat, 
the issues &c. Howard & wife returned from Omaha dur- 
ing the afternoon. 


5-15-70 “First-day morning” (M. 74 deg. A.; E. 80 deg. A.) 


We all attended the First—day school Had a large and 
interesting meeting during the afternoon. E. Painter and 
some of the folks from the Omaha Agency came up. Has 
been a most beautiful day. 


5-16-70 (M. 70 deg. A.; E. 80 deg. A.) 


At an early hour this morning the Indians commenced 
to assemble at the school house to “Council” with Supt. 
Janney. A large portion of the tribe was present. The coun- 
cil was a long and tedious one. 

They complained of almost every thing. Much of their 
complaint was about the Agent. They seem much unsettled 
at this time. 


5-17-70 (M. 74 deg. A.; E. 80 deg. A.) 


Went up to pull a tooth for Chas Potter, at Omadi. 
Spent the remainder of the day in the office. Howard held 
a council with the chiefs at the school house. Remained in 
the office during the remainder of the day. 
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5-18-70 (M. 70 deg. A.; E. 80 D. A.) 


Time spent much as usual. Chiefs held a council. Went 
up to see Potter. . 


5-21-70 (M. 63 deg. A.; E. 83 deg. A.).... 


Capt. Leaming quit the survey and went home this 
morning. Issue of Beef but no flour. The creek was so high 
that the cattle could not cross. The medicine came down 
this evening. Spent most of the time in the office attending 
to the wants of the patients. It was quite warm during the 
latter part of the day. 


5-22-70 “First-day morning” (m. 74 deg. A.; E. 76 deg. A.) 


A very warm morning. Information came that Supt. 
Janney, accompanied by Joseph Mead of Ohio, Benjamin 
Chase of New York, would be at the Agency and hold a 
meeting at 4 P.M. They came at the appointed time and a 
very satisfactory “Council” or “meeting” was held. They 
took tea at Sidney’s and remained over night with Howard. 
They seem like quite pleasant, jovial persons. A party from 
the Omaha Agency came with them. 


5-23-70 (M. 60 deg. A.; E. 74 deg. A.) 


A little cool this morning. Supt. and party took a ride 
out in the direction of the river to see the conditon of the 
timber. Returned about noon. They spent the remainder of 
the day in looking around the reserve generally. 


5-24-70 (M. 67 deg. A.; E. 70 deg. A.) 


Last evening the Indians got up a general “scare” 
about the Sioux Indians. It was reported that the Omahas 
had seen some out on the Logan. The Supt. and the 
“Friends” held a council with the Indians during the morn- 
ing. During the afternoon they talked building &c. 
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5-25-70 (M. 63 deg. A.; E. 74 deg. A.) 


Last evening a report was circulated that some of the 
tribe had been out on a hunt and killed a white man. Last 
evening two men came from West Point, Cumming Co., to 
look after the subject and learn what they could. During 
the day the five Indians who had been out were arrested 
and examined. There was no evidence against them, ex- 
cept the fact that they had been out in that direction at that 
time. They were discharged for want of evidence. 


5-26-70 (M. 73 deg. A.; E. 80 deg. A.) 


This morning the Friends started for the Santee 
Agency, but on going down the hill they found another 
witness who knew something about the case. They came 
back and had the Indians again arrested and placed in jail 
to wait the demand of the proper officer. The murdered 
man was named Oscar P. Munsen, and lived in Wayne Co. 
directly west of the Reservation. There is great excitement 
about the subject now. The “Friends” left for the Santee 
Agency this afternoon. . 


5-28-70 (M. 72 deg. A.; E. 82 deg. A.) 


The sun has been quite warm all day. Was out most of 
the forenoon attending to the sick. A large number came 
to the office. The flour and beef were issued. J. Calkins had 
some trouble with the Indians during the issue of flour. 
They seem quite rampacious. 


5-29-70 “First-day morning” (M. 73 deg. A.; E. 84 deg. A.) 


At dusk this evening a party from below Decatur came 
up to see about those Indians who committed the murder... . 


5-31-70 (M. 71 deg. A.; E. 78 deg. A.) 


Was out all the morning. The cattle were issued today. 
A party from West Point came for the five Indians. They 
will start in the morning. So ends the month of May. J. A. P. 
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June 
6-1-70 (M. 74 deg. A.; E. 87 deg. A.).... 


The party from West Point who came last evening—started 
with the Indians this morning. They went with the officers 
very quietly. The Indians are White Spirit, James White 
Breast, John Casimony, James McCloskey & Black Hawk. 

Howard finished issuing the cattle and then started for 
West Point. Went to see Porter in the afternoon and found 
him much improved. Bart went to Sioux City. The cattle 
that were issued yesterday are roaming over the prairie 
wild. Has been a very warm day. 


6-2-70 (M. 73 deg. A.; E. 84 deg. A.) 


Spent a part of the morning notifying the policemen to 
arrest the parties who were slaughtering the cattle. Went 
up to Omadi to see Mr. Hubbard. Was in the office a part 
of the afternoon. Just at evening the Supt. and the com- 
mittee returned from the Santee Agency. Spent the evening 
quite pleasantly [not clear] telling of the trip. 


6-3-70 (M. 77 deg. A.; E. 83 deg. A.) 


Was out during the most of the morning. The Supt. 
held a council with the Indians during the afternoon. The 
young men made all kinds of fine promises and asked to 
have all the old chiefs removed. Said they would abandon 
the “medicine dance” &c. I fear that if they attempt that 
thing they will get into any amount of trouble. B. Chase is 
quite ignorant of Indian Character but presumes to know 
all about them. He blunders hugely. Jos. Mead is more 
moderate and does well. 


6-4-70 (M. 64 deg. A.; E. 74 deg. A.) 


A very warm morning. Chase & Jos. Mead left for the 
Omaha Agency & Supt. remained hoping to see Agent White, 
before he returns. The regular issues came off today. How- 
ard came from West Point this evening. The five prisoners 
were sent to Fremont to jail to await their trial. The feeling 
in that country is quite strong against them. 
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6-5-70 “First-day morning” (M. 81 deg. A.; E. 83 deg. A.) 


A most beautiful morning. There was a large an in- 
teresting meeting at the school house. A large number of 
Indians in attendance. It was one of the most impressing 
meetings ever held here. After dinner Supt. Janney, went 
to the Omaha Agency, where he intends holding a meeting. 
Spent most of the afternoon reading, writing &c. .. . 


6-10-70 (M. 63 deg. A.; E. 72 deg. A.) 


Much warmer this morning. Spent the entire day out 
among the Indians. Was down to the camp of “Little De 
Corii” and saw a large number of the sick. A large number 
are complaining of sore eyes... . 


6-11-70 (M. 69 deg. A.; E. 73 D. A.) 


A large number of Indians, about the office. They are 
bringing back the bottles that they have had. Got a large 
number. Went down to the “Beef issue” and tried the new 
pistol. Was in the office during the afternoon. Spent the 
evening reading. A nice shower during the afternoon. Just 
at dark Andrew Hunter came for me stating that his 
child was dying. It had swallowed a piece of the sulphur 
cutfire. Got well again in a short time... . 


6-15-70 (M.70 deg. A.; E. 79 deg. A.) 


Was detained at the office most of the morning. Went 
out to “Coo-noo’s” Camp just before dinner. Howard & 
wife went to Sioux City. At 4 oclock this afternoon Rev. Mr. 
Van Doozen, preached at the school house to the Indians. 
Quite a large number of them were present. Practiced with 
a revolver after tea... . 


6-16-70 (M. 71 deg. A.; E. 77 deg. A.)..... 


During the afternoon Howard returned bringing with 
him Thomas Foulke & son of New York. Spent the evening 
socially. ... 
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6-18-70 (M. 74 deg. A.; E. 79 deg. a.) 


A large number of Indians out as usual at Issue. Vac- 
cinated a number of children this morning. A council was 
held and a number of new chiefs appointed. The chiefs of 
the tribe are now as follows. B. L. Porter, Big Head, No-so- 
ho-Kaw, Lieut. Uptail, Chas. English, Otter Smith, James 
Race, John Coo-Noo, Chas. Mallorii, Robert Lincoln, Henry 
M. Rice & Alf St. Cyr. 

During the council each of the old chiefs made a re- 
tiring speech. Some nice some not much so. Grey Wolf made 
a flaming speech—denouncing everything and everybody. 
At his close he went out and saw “Butter Milk” my pony 
standing at the door and he threw the saddle from him and 
mounted and rode off like a flash. The excitement seemed to 
run high just at that time. Just at the close of the council, 
Lieut. De Lany of the 9th U. S. Infantry and a squad of 
men rode up to the door. These men had been sent to “Plum 
Creek” by Gen. Augur to quiet the settlers in that country. 
The Lieut. came at a good time. Just at dusk “Grey Wolf” 
sent the pony home, stating that he had been to consult the 
Spirit of his brother “Little Priest” who was a very brave 
man. 


6-19-70 “First-day morning” (M. 79 deg. a.; E. 88 deg. A.) 


A large meeting at the school house, but I did not at- 
a 


6-20-70 (M. 78 deg. A.; E. 94 D.A.) 


Went to Sioux City. Took Thomas Foulke & son. Met 
Joshua Lippincoot, wife & son. Remained over night at Da- 
kota City. Saw some friends & talked some business. Therm. 
stood 102 at Boogee’s at noon... . 


6-22-70 (M. 78 deg. A.; E. 89 deg. A.) 


Commenced to take the census this morning. Assisted 
during the morning but went to Sioux City in the afternoon 
—will be absent a day or two. Was most oppressing warm all 
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day. Arrived in Sioux City about 6 P.M. Put up at the St. 
Elmo. Spent the evening with some friends. 


6-23-70 (M. 71 deg. A.; E. 89 deg. A.) 


A most beautiful morning. Found the town all excitment 
about the proposed visit of the “Wisconsin Editors.” There 
was about 225 expected, including the Governor and other 
officials. Every arrangement was made to treat them well. 
Give them a dinner, a ride and show them the town general- 
ly. A dispatch was received about 7:%4 A.M. stating that 
they would not come as they had been invited to a “Dance” 
at Des Moines, Iowa. This did not suit the Sioux City people 
much. They thought it was a gross insult. Mayor D. F. 
Hedges telegraphed that the people thought they should have 
kept their promise. In company with Mr. Smith & wife of 
Watertown, N. York, & Emma Robinson of Sioux City, I had 
a pleasant ride around the town. Visited the various places of 
interest around the town. Saw Mr. Conner at the North- 
western. Had a most pleasant time during the entire day and 
evening. Very warm—but a pleasant shower during the 
afternoon. ... 


6-25-70 (M. 77 deg. A.; E. 89 deg. A.) 


Spent most of the time in the office. Packed my trunk. 
During the afternoon went down home to Decatur with 
Capt. S. F. Leaming. Arrived there about 8% P.M. Spent 
the evening quite pleasantly in a social way... . 


6-27-70 (M. 72 D. A.; E. 83 deg. A.) 


Took my final departure from the Agency this morn- 
ing. B. White Jr. brought me to Sioux City. Spent the re- 
mainder of the day in town seeing some friends and making 
some purchases. Left my trunk and a box of books with 
John H. Charles, to be sent to me at Phila. when I shall so 
direct. 


6-28-70 ( M.87 D. A.) 


Spent the forenoon about town most pleasantly. seem 
to feel a great loath to leave this place. Think much of the 
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town and its people. At 11%4 P.M. took the train for Missouri 
Valley on my road to St Louis. Miss Robinson of Sioux City 
went as far as Council Bluffs. Had to remain about two [7] 
at Missouri Valley for the train. Mr. Griffy of Dakota City, 
Neb. was with us on his way to Omaha. Put up for the night 
at the Pacific house. 


§-29-70 (M. 89 deg. A.; E. 97 D. A.) 


At 7% A.M. was again on my road for St Louis. Arriv- 
ed at Kansas City at 514 P.M. A very dusty ride — but 
through much good country. From Council Bluffs to St. 
Joe the country seems like one vast corn field. From St. Joe 
to Kansas City we found the wheat harvest completed. Met 
a number of interesting people on the train — some from 
St. Joe., Kansas City and Lexington. 


6-30-70 (M. 98 deg. A.) 


Took a sleeping car last night and I knew nothing until 
morning. Arrived in St. Louis at 61%4 A.M. Went direct to 
22nd & Clark Avenue, to see J. M. Good. Found him & wife 
well and he is doing a good business. Thus was my “diary.” 
Have kept it during the past year in full. Shall remain a few 
days with J.N.Y. and then go to Oconomowoc Wisconsin. 
Am well satisfied to quit the diary business. To all who may 
see this in the future, I am most respectfully 


J. A. Paxson, M.D. 


10-13-1886 


Dr. E. G. Shortledge & wife spent this evening with us. 
This was the first time that we had seen one another since 
1870. They came on our invitation. Mrs. Paxson had never 
met with the Doctor or his wife. She was much pleased 
with both. The Doctor is now and has been for about 16 
yrs. in the practice of medicine at Wilmington, Delaware.— 
We will hope for a continuance of the friendly intercourse, 
thus taken up after the lapse of so many years. 
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JAMES C. OLSON 


Your new Superintendent has been on the job only a 
little more than six months of the year for which this report 
is being rendered. During the other half of the year, Dr. 
James L. Sellers—as he had since September, 1944— 
served as Acting Superintendent. This report then, is as 
much a report of his work as it is of mine, if not more so. 

At its meeting on 25 April your Executive Board 
adopted a resolution expressing its profound appreciation 
of Dr. Sellers’ services. I wish to take this opportunity to 
add my own personal word of appreciation. It would be 
difficult to give an adequate statement of the significance 
of his achievement as an administrator of the affairs of 
the Society during a most trying period. 

I realize that in succeeding the late Dr. Addison E. 
Sheldon I am following a well beloved pioneer of Nebraska 
who guided the destinies of this Society for more than a 
quarter century, and who did much to spread the history 
of the state among its people. In view of this, and in con- 
sideration of his achievement and that of the four other 
men who have served the Society as superintendent during 
the sixty-eight years of its active existence—Samuel 
Aughey, George E. Howard, Howard W. Caldwell, and 
Clarence S. Paine—I have, quite naturally, been hesitant 
in embarking upon any new program until I could acquaint 
myself thoroughly with the history of the Society, and with 
its resources, limitations, needs, and possibilities. Study 
toward this end has occupied a considerable portion of my 


1 Superintendent’s annual report to the Society, read at the business 
meeting held Saturday, 5 October 1946, in Unicameral Hall, State 
Capitol, Lincoln. 
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time during the past six months. This study has made evi- 
dent the great possibilities for extending the work of the 
Society, in both the conservation and dissemination of in- 
formation regarding the history of Nebraska and the West. 
It is my hope that effective strides in that direction may 
be taken during the coming year. 

One step forward was taken just last week when 
through the cooperation of the Nebraska Press Association 
the first of a series of weekly columns on the history of 
Nebraska entitled, “Out of Old Nebraska,” was distributed 
to the press of the state. 

I am happy to report, too, that substantial progress 
has been made in the Society’s project for collecting and 
preserving the records and mementos of Nebraskans who 
saw service in World War II, and particularly the activities 
of the 134th Infantry Regiment. We now have in our mu- 
seum a sizable collection of trophies brought back by Ne- 
braskans from Europe, and within the fortnight we have 
received from Major General Butler B. Miltonberger, 
formerly Commander of the 134th Infantry, now Chief 
of the National Guard Bureau, photostatic copies of all the 
orders, diaries, and operational plans affecting the 134th 
Infantry from the time it was called into federal service to 
its demoblization. 

Special attention has been given to the needs of the 
library, one of the Society’s primary responsibilities. A 
transfer last year to the State Capitol of that part of the 
library formerly housed in the University Library aggra- 
vated an already serious housing problem. New shelving 
had to be built, encroaching upon the already limited space 
in the reading room, and a large portion of the books hous- 
ed on the first floor had to be moved to the basement. The 
confusion which resulted emphasized the necessity for a 
close examination into the function of the Society’s library, 
with a view to a possible redefinition of its scope. It is my 
firm belief that the Society can render its best service to 
the people of the state by confining its collections to mater- 
ial pertinent to the history of the state and the region of 
which it is a part. With that in mind and with the authori- 
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zation of your Executive Board, an inventory has been be- 
gun of the large mass of uncataloged material now repos- 
ing in the basement, in order to determine what should be 
incorporated into the Society’s cataloged collection and 
what should be disposed of to the benefit of the Society. 


Under the able direction of Miss Myrtle D. Berry, con- 
siderable progress has been made in rearranging and re- 
organizing the library in order to add to its usability. With 
the close of the war and particularly with the re-establich- 
ment of college and university enrollment it is anticipated 
that the use of the library will increase. It is estimated that 
during the past year approximately 1,000 people have done 
research in the Society’s library. Some of these have come 
from distances as far as California and New York, and 
many of them required the services of members of the li- 
brary staff for a considerable number of hours. In addition, 
approximately 410 telephone inquiries for historical in- 
formation were answered during the year, and since 7 June 
When a new system of record keeping was inaugurated, 
128 inquiries have been answered by mail. Some of these 
have been answered in the course of a few minutes; others 
have required the labor of several hours on the part of a 
trained researcher. 

During the year we have accessioned a total of 87 vol- 
umes, of which 35 were purchased and 52 were donated. 
Approximately 840 books have been cataloged, and in the 
bindery one part-time worker has bound, rebound or repair- 
ed approximately 490 volumes. 

The newspaper collection continues to grow. We are now 
receiving regularly a total of 352 newspaprs, and it is es- 
timated that we have approximately 2,720 different Ne- 
braska newspapers in our files. A total of 545 volumes have 
been bound since the last annual meeting, bringing the 
total number of bound newspapers in the possession of the 
Society to approximately 27,360. On the basis of a check 
maintained during the last six months it is estimated that 
approximately 80 persons used the newspapers per month in 
addition to those using the other facilities of the library. 
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During June of this year the newspaper collection was re- 
organized to facilitate the speedy filing of the papers as 
they are received and their use by the public. 

The photograph collection now contains approximately 
48,000 photos illustrative of the development of Nebraska 
and the West. Requests during the summer from a number 
of publishers for pictures depicting recent developments 
in Nebraska brought to our attention the fact that while 
the collection was unsurpassed as regards early pictures 
there were virtually no pictures from the past decade. There- 
fore, an attempt was made to remedy this defect in our col- 
lection. Thanks to the efforts of Miss Lucile Fry, curator of 
newspapers and photographs, and to the cooperation of 
everyone with whom she communicated, that defect in our 
collection now is well on the way to being remedied. It is 
estimated that photos are furnished for the purpose of illus- 
trating publications to approximately 150 persons per year, 
with each person requiring an average of four photos. Plans 
are now underway to effect a complete reorganization of 
the photograph collection in order to make it more useful. 
It is hoped that this reorganization will be accomplished 
within the coming year. 

The museum continues to attract the greatest public 
interest and it is estimated that during the year approxi- 
mately 140,500 visitors viewed the collections. By actual 
count it has been found that less than one-third of the peo- 
ple who visit the museum register. The total number of 
visitors registering was 46,834, with every state in the 
Union represented. A total of 15,270 out-of-state visitors 
signed the register. In addition, a total of 175, representing 
23 foreign countries, registered during the year. Among the 
states outside Nebraska having the largest number of reg- 
istrants were: Iowa, 2,376; Kansas, 2,134; Illinois, 1,597; 
California, 1,442; Missouri, 970; Colorado, 657; Ohio, 454; 
New York, 437; Minnesota, 435; Texas, 404; Oklahoma, 
318 Indiana, 306; and Washington, 308. Foreign countries 
and territories were represented as follows: Canada, 65; 
Hawaii, 16; Alaska, 13; France, 12; England, 7; India, 6; 
and the Philippine Islands, 5. 
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The museum has been particularly fortunate in the do- 
nations it has received from friends during the past year. 
Altogether 37,065 articles were given the museum by 138 
separate donors during the course of the year. Gifts received 
since those acknowledged in Volume XXVII, Number 2, are 
as follows: 

Lt. Col. A. C. Boatsman, Beatrice: German flag captur- 
ed by the 3d Battalion of the 134th Infantry in the City Hall 
at Recklinghausen, Germany, April, 1945; German flag 
which flew over the city of Recklinghausen, and was picked 
up by the 3d Battalion, 1 April 1945; the city flag of Gel- 
senkirchen, Germany, captured by the 2d Battalion, 134th 
Infantry, 12 April 1945; tunic found in German military 
store in Gelsenkirchen; German officer’s shooting stick 
picked up in the Ruhr; German paratrooper’s camouflage 
suit picked up by the 1st Battalion, 134th Infantry, during 
the battle of St. Lo, July, 1944; two pictures of a mural, 
the original of which a soldier painted in the rest center, 
Nancy, France; civilian German policeman’s cap picked up 
by the 3d Battalion, 134 Infantry, in Recklinghausen; card 
written in German from the mayor of Bassenheim to Col. 
Boatsman; plaque from a church in Bassenheim, Presented 
10 July 1945; ash try made from a German 88 shell by the 
654th Tank Division; Japanese Officer’s sword which Col. 
Boatsman brought back from India; dagger which the SS 
troops carried on dress occasions; German dagger carried 
by the SS troops; arm band for the Oberburgermeister of 
the city of Gelsenkirchen; utility knife carried by German 
troops; pennant from Recklinghausen; original crest of the 
2d French truck regiment, which was attached to the 134th 
Infantry during their tour of occupation on the Rhine after 
VE day; medal dated 1312; various German handkerchiefs; 
silk map of France issued in escape kits to Allied prisoners 
of war and which were also carried by members of the FFI; 
sheet of a map of the Mortaine section (France) where the 
Germans tried to split the American 3d and 1st Battalions; 
arm band; propaganda leaflet directed to Col Boatsman’s 
forces when they went to Holland to relieve the British 
51st Highland Division; miscellaneous propaganda leaflets 
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which were picked up before crossing the Rhine; German 
SS panzer division insignia; German knife, fork, and can 
opener ; piece of camouflage cloth; copy of the Presidential 
Unit Citation which was awarded the Ist Battalion, 134th 
Infantry, for their part in the fight at St. Lo, July, 1944; 35 
MM motion picture films taken by a captain in the United 
States Signal Corps; sword decoration ; shoulder dress sash. 

T. A. Braziel, Lincoln: old Bay State branding iron; 
hackmore made by Linch McKinney, a homesteader and 
cattleman of Western Nebraska; hair rope which belonged 
to the father of Mr. Braziel. 

Grace Zelma Clark, Lincoln: complete World War II U. 
S. Wave uniform, worn by donor who served in the Waves 
from January, 1944 to September, 1945. 

Mrs. J. G. W. Lewis, Lincoln: Branson Knitting ma- 
chine used by donor’s foster father, Ernest Bernschein, 
1893 to 1895, and with which during World War I Mr. Bern- 
schein knit more than 200 pairs of socks for the Wayne Red 
Cross to be sent oversceas. 

L. T. Lovercheck, Lincoln: Japanese rifle with the bay- 
onet attached, taken from a Japanese Officer at Iwo Jima; 
grenade launcher for 50 MM fragmentation; belt with car- 
tridge boxes attached; Japanese officer’s field kit contain- 
ing articles such as razor, bandages, sewing needles, insect 
exterminator, tooth brushes, eyebrow pencils, and officer’s 
note book. 

Dr. L. N. Kunkel, Weeping Water: fine large collection 
of 36,113 Prehistoric Indian specimens from Cass County, 
collected by L. N. Kunkel, including 40 restored Indian 
pots. 

Mrs. J. A. Stephenson, Peru: applique quilt made in 
1859 at Edwards, New York, by Mrs. Sarah T. Watson, 
and brought by her to Nebraska in June, 1865. 


The effectiveness of the Society will always be in di- 
rect ratio to the extent and interest of its membership. In 
this connection I am happy to report that in the year since 
our last annual meeting the Society has received 92 new 
annual members and three new life members, for a total of 
95. This, according to the records available, is the largest 
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number to join the Society in any year of its existence. We 
now have a total of 1,171 members divided as follows: 


4 Se 554 
I ae 1l 
il Re AER S LE TET 12 
po A A 107 
Miscellaneous Exchange -...................... --.- 113 
Newspaper Exchange ......................-..---.... 375 


It is to be hoped that next year will se a much greater 
increase in the Society’s membership. The increase of the 
past year has been due largely to the interest of present 
members of the Society in securing new members. In this 
connection I cannot refrain from repeating the truism that 
if during the coming year each member would get one new 
member our membership at the next annual meeting would 
be doubled. 

The following new members have joined the Society 
since publication of the last statement on new members in 
the April-June issue of the magazine. 


Lire MEMBERS 


OTOE 
Nebraska City 
Sweet, J. Hyde 


Out oF STATE 


TEXAS 
Panhandle 
Warren, David M. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


NEBRASKA OUT OF STATE 
BLAINE CALIFORNIA 
Halsey Bishop 
Wirz, N. J. Raymond, C. R. 
BOX BUTTE Laguna Beach 
Alliance Hoop, O. W. 
Higley, Mr. and Mrs. A. A. MINNESOTA 
GAGE Plainview 
Beatrice Posz, Mrs. Arthur D. 


Black, C. W. 
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HARLAN MISSOURI 
Oxford Independence 
Harman, George W. Reorganized Church of Jesus 
LANCASTER Christ Latter Day Saints 
Lincoln NEW YORK 
McAllister, John M. New York 


Roberts, John M. 


Columbia University Library 


Shirk, Louis T. NORTH CAROLINA 
PLATTE Chapel Hill 
Columbus Throckmorton, Arthur L. 
Glur, Jacob OHIO 
SARPY Marietta 
Ft. Crook Jones, Robert L. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 





Jurgens, John 
Edgemont 
Buker, Frank A. 


The following members died during the vear: 


Thomas §S. Allen, Lincoln 

E. C. Bryant, Omaha 

W. E. Chilcoat, Stanton 

Frederic E. Clements, Santa Barbara, California 
A. C. DeWitz, Omaha 

Charles E. Eldred, McCook 

R. S. Ellison, Manitou Springs, Colorado 

J. Reid Green, Lincoln 

G. A. Gregory, Crete 

C. A. Mathis, Greenwood 

Mrs. Philip S. Rine, South Pasadena, California 
Frank P. Robertson, Lincoln 

Charles H. Sloan, Geneva 

Martha M. Turner, Lincoln 

A. J. Weaver, Falls City 

Francis E. White, Los Angeles, California 

Jesse D. Whitmore, Valley 











Historical News and Comment 


The Nebraska State Historical Society held its sixty- 
ninth annual meeting in Lincoln on Saturday, October 5, 
1946. As has been the custom for many years, it was a 
joint meeting with the Native Sons and Daughters of Ne- 
braska, now in their twenty-second year. 

The annual business meeting was held in Unicameral 
Hall, the State Capitol, at 9:30 A.M. Three directors whose 
terms expired were re-elected: N. C. Abbott, Nebraska 
City; Nathan Gold, Lincoln; and T. L. Green, Scottsbluff. 
J. L. Sellers, who had been chosen by the Board to fill the 
unexpired term of the late Arthur J. Weaver, was elected 
to the Board for a regular term of three years. At a meet- 
ing of the Board later in the day, all of the officers were 
re-elected. 

Following the business meeting, the Society adjourned 
to a meeting devoted to the archeological and historical 
aspects of the Missouri Valley Development program. T. L. 
Green, of Scottsbluff presided. Waldo R. Wedel, Associate 
Curator of Archeology at the Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C., presented a paper on “The Missouri 
Basin Archeological Survey.” This was followed by a 
paper on “The Historical Aspects of the Missouri River 
Basin Recreational Survey,” by Merrill J. Mattes, Histo- 
rian, Missouri River Basin Recreational Survey, with of- 
fices at Omaha. 

At noon a joint luncheon was held with the Native 
Sons and Daughters in the Cornhusker Hotel. Mrs. George 
P. Abel, President of the Native Sons and Daughters, pre- 
sided. Perry Branch, of Lincoln, talked on the Boys Ranch 
at Curtis, and Mrs. D. J. Riley, of Dawson, discussed “Pio- 
neers I Have Known and Their Contribution to Nebraska.” 
Immediately following the luncheon, a panel discussion was 
held on the subject, “What can the Native Sons and Daugh- 
ters Do For Nebraska?” 
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The day’s events were climaxed by the annual histor- 
ical dinner held in the Hotel Cornhusker. J. E. Lawrence, 
President of the Society, presided. J. H. Sweet presented 
the paper which appears as the leading article in this issue 
of the magazine. 


The Cass County Historical Society is completing plans 
for the establishment of a museum in the Cass County 
Courthouse at Plattsmouth. 


Through the cooperation of the Woodmen of the World 
Life Insurance Society, two historic sites have been marked 
this autumn. A plaque was placed at Fairview, the home 
of William Jennings Bryan, now the nurses home at Bryan 
Memorial Hospital, Lincoln, on September 22, 1946, and 
on October 13, a plaque marking the site of the first home 
in Omaha was dedicated. Judge John W. Delehant deliv- 
ered the dedicatory address at the unveiling of the former 
and Farrar Newberry, President of the Woodmen of the 
World Life Insurance Society, delivered the address at the 
unveiling of the latter. 


Agricultural History for July, 1946, contains three ar- 
ticles of interest to Nebraskans: “The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture During the Commissionership: A 
Study in Politics, Administration, and Technology, 1862- 
1889,” by Earle D. Ross; “The Federal Reserve Policy and 
the Agricultural Depression of 1920-1921,” by Arthur S. 
Link; and “Records in the National Archives Relating to 
the Range Cattle Industry, 1865-1895,” by Herman Kahn. 


The Arkansas Historical Quarterly, Autumn, 1946, 
contains an article which should be of interest to all who 
are attempting to write county histories: “Some Experi- 
ences in Writing the History of Baxter County,” by Frances 
Shiras. 


An article suggesting a subject which well might be 
explored in Nebraska is Rexford Newcomb’s “Beginnings 
of Architecture in Illinois,” in the Journal of the Illinois 
State Historical Society, September, 1946. 
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The Journal of Politics, August, 1946, is devoted to a 
study of post-war governments of Europe, edited by Pro- 
fessor David Fellman, of the University of Nebraska. 


The origin of a segment of the Midwest’s population 
is treated by Grant Foreman in his article, “English Emi- 
grants in Iowa,” in the Jowa Journal of History and Poli- 
tics, October, 1946. 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, September, 
1946, contains the following articles: “Louis Pelzer, Schol- 
ar, Teacher, Editor;” “Peter Norbeck and the Defeat of 
the Nonpartisan League in South Dakota,” by Gilbert C. 
Fite; “The Thirty-Ninth Annual Meeting of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association,” by Paul Wallace Gates; 
“Archives of the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association,” 
by Lola M. Homsher; and “Letter from Governor Patrick 
Tonyn,” by Edward M. Coleman. 


Marie George Windell continues “The Missouri 
Reader,” in the Missouri Historical Review, October, 1946, 
with a discussion of the fur trade. 


Those interested in military trails will find “The Fort 
Totten—Abercrombie Trail,” by Dana Wright in North 
Dakota History, January-April, 1946. 


The Utah Historical Quarterly has published a consol- 
idated issue for 1945 devoted to the “Journal of Capt. 
Albert Tracy, 1858-1860.” 








Book Reviews 


The Farmer’s Last Frontier: Agriculture, 1860-1897. By 
Fred A. Shannon. The Economic History of the 
United States, Volume V. (New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, Inc., 1945. xii 434 pp. Illustrations, notes, 
figures, graphs, tables, bibliography, and index. $3.75.) 


In spite of the antiquity of agriculture, in spite of its 
having been the chief occupation of the country for two 
and a half centuries, the period covered by this volume was 
one of fresh beginnings. This is true not only of agriculture, 
but of manufacturing, transportation, and the mineral and 
forest industries; it is true of the relation between capital 
and labor. During the few years following the Civil War, 
roughly corresponding with the Reconstruction Period, 
centering around 1870, it seems as though the American 
people, in all these fields, equipped with essentially new 
instruments of production, were girding themselves for a 
fresh attack on the natural resources of the country, vast 
areas of which had scarcely been touched. The population 
was poised for a new advance upon these resources. In 
the westward course of empire, it required 200 years to 
reach the Appalachian mountains. Then followed a mass 
movement that, within half a century, resulted in the occu- 
pation of the country as far west as the Mississippi. A 
second period of swift advance came after 1865. Within a 
quarter century the long process of colonizing the country 
was brought to a close; the whole region to the Pacific was 
“occupied,” “settled.” Between 1870 and 1900 the popula- 
tion of the Southwest was trebled, that of the Pacific States 
increased in somewhat greater ratio and that of the Moun- 
tain States had a marked growth. But in all these regions 
the numbers involved were relatively small. It was in what 
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became the chief grain-farming states where the growth 
was greatest and most significant. There the number in- 
creased by about ten million. If Professor Turner was jus- 
tified in regarding the westward shift of population during 
the years following the War of 1812 as the most significant 
event of that generation, surely Professor Shannon is jus- 
tified in ranking the occupation of the western half of the 
continent the key event of his period not only because of its 
influence on agriculture but on “the whole economy 
throughout the nation.” 

It was not merely the volume of this second mass move- 
ment, much greater than the first, that makes it so signifi- 
cant, but rather a combination of developments which had 
come to a fair degree of maturity by the close of the Civil 
War. When the pioneers crossed the mountains to occupy 
the region north and south of the Ohio, they came into a 
forest covered region, bringing with them tools handed on 
from colonial times, and with the means of supplying most 
of their household needs; they found themselves separated 
by distance and mountains from markets for the surplus 
products they were able to produce; an isolation from which 
they slowly emerged with improvements in land and water 
transportation. Very different were the conditions under 
which the trans-Mississippi pioneers occupied the last fron- 
tier. Coming upon the scene about the same time a gener- 
ation earlier, the agricultural machine, the railroad, and 
the factory had been going through a sort of apprenticeship 
and by 1865 had only recently become highly efficient in 
their respective fields. The reaper could be started “‘with- 
out backing,” the railroad could carry livestock and grain 
twelve or fifteen hundred miles with profit to all concerned, 
and the factory could supply equipment for a multitude of 
industries and the household needs of the most remote 
family. These agencies in unconscious cooperation had by 
this time well-nigh completed the conversion of subsistence, 
to commercial, farming throughout the nation. This came 
about just as the mass movement into the prairie region 
was getting under way—a region peculiarly favorable for 
machine farming and for railroad construction and opera- 
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tion. Thus was laid the foundation for the vast disorderly 
expansion of economic activity and power which charac- 
terized the last third of the century. What was taking place 
on a magnificent scale was an increasing division of labor 
—between distant regions, town and country, within every 
factory ; and, back of all, between science and inventions on 
the one hand and enterprisers, great and small, on the other. 

Professor Shannon’s book deals with the agricultural 
segment of the economic life of the country during a period 
in which characteristics appeared so significant as to make 
it a fairly distinct stage in our economic development. The 
author must have felt himself hampered by the nature of 
the undertaking of which the book is a part. It is Volume 
V (though the first to appear) in a nine volume economic 
history, and it was necessary to avoid the fields to be cov- 
ered by later writers in the series, and there could be no 
cross references to other volumes. 

The story is told with the author’s characteristic vigor, 
conciseness and clarity. The make-up of the book, its print 
and binding, the arrangement of contents, the precise ref- 
erences to the extraordinarily wide range of sources used, 
leave little to be desired. The opening chapter is something 
of an innovation—a welcome one. Instead of the usual 
comment on topographical maps there is an enlightening 
account of the comparatively recent findings of the soil 
scientists. He sets aside as of minor importance the oft- 
noted westward advance along parallels of latitude as a 
reason for the successful pioneering, as compared with a 
knowledge of soils the lack of which was a prolific cause of 
failure; for every locality had its peculiarities, all quite 
new to the settlers, even to those from adjoining states. 
There is a chapter on the great migration, its volume and 
its sources, domestic and foreign, followed by one on the 
disposal of the public domain. This chapter might be called 
a tragedy of errors, or a study in democratic government, 
its incompetence and venality. Every act providing for 
disposal, it appears, was a blunder; it went too far or did 
not go far enough. 
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One law that did not go far enough was the Homestead 
Act. Professor Shannon’s views on this law are well known 
from his previous writings. Here it will be possible to con- 
sider only one or two of his strictures. He cites with ap- 
parent approval the scheme of the Land Reformers of the 
1840’s for holding the public domain “as a reservoir to fur- 
nish relief to wage-earners, and release for servile tenants 
for all ages to come,” by giving them without price a strict- 
ly limited piece of land that could not be alienated; or at 
least, as he amends, to be surrendered only to the govern- 
ment in order to prevent their accruing to the “benefit of 
land-loan companies” and of course to speculators. The 
measure is criticized from the point of view of the “hopes 
of the enthusiasts of 1840-1860” rather than from the point 
of view of what was possible in 1862. There is no evidence 
that any considerable number of citizens even at any time 
shared those hopes; certainly they were not shared by the 
law makers of 1862. The chief purpose of the act seemed 
to have been (and this was true also, of the railroad grants) 
to put half a continent, mostly idle, to work; to increase 
the patrimony of the states by granting part of the public 
domain on specified conditions for promoting the larger 
employment of the whole. It can safely be assumed that 
this was in accord with the public will. The benefits of 
the Act were open to all classes, to citizens and aliens, to 
rich and needy, to land-owners seeking broader acres and 
tenants seeking “release from servile tenure,” and to “wage 
victims of the city,” as well. The Act is condemned be- 
cause it lacked the “reservoir” feature of the Evans plan 
for handling the public domain. Its fundamental short- 
coming, he says, was that it “failed to stop the public auc- 
tioneering of land and other cash sales (in certain areas), 
railroad grants, or gifts to states which could be held for 
cash sales, or, worse yet, turned over to private specula- 
tion.” But “one of the greatest defects of the measure” was 
the failure “to provide means to get poor families to the 
farms, extend them long term credit for the rest of their 
needs for at least the first year, and give them guidance in 
farming.” And this long before the government was willing 
to assume, or the people to accept, wardship. 
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Here the author shifts from the role of historian to 
that of statesman. And what must we think of his states- 
manship? Supposing such a restrictive policy had been 
adopted, how could it have worked? The promotion of home- 
making was a first step to state-making. What would have 
been the outcome of such an adverse selection of settlers 
—adverse for either purpose? We are told that: “Two 
thirds of all homestead claimants before 1890 failed at the 
venture, and the great majority of all these were persons 
who had spent all their lives on the land.” One wonders 
what the progress in settlement and the rate of failure 
would have been if homesteading these vast regions had 
been restricted to those who could qualify as needy; to 
“servile tenants” who, as the event proved, preferred their 
present ills to those they knew not of, and to wage-earners, 
who again, as the event proved, preferred the roar of ma- 
chinery in dark places to the song of the meadow lark in 
the great open spaces of the West. 

But could the “reservoir” plan of settlement have been 
carried out? Burke, on a memorable occasion, explored 
the possibility of “hoarding a royal wilderness . . . without 
any adequate check to the growth and alarming mischief 
of population.” His conclusion was that it could not be 
done; “The people would occupy without grants.” Our ex- 
perience down to 1862, under extremely liberal land laws 
amply justifies that conclusion and indicates the probable 
fate of such a law as that proposed; it would have been re- 
pealed or ignored. Most readers will prefer Shannon the 
historian to Shannon the statesman. 

But readers have a right to expect of him as historian 
to exhibit that moderation and humility, that punctilious 
regard for fairness and truthfulness, which are said to be 
the proper adornment of the true scholar. His account of the 
railroad grants is anything but fair. He refers to them 
repeatedly as “gifts,” “donations,” a “public charity to the 
corporations.” He must be well aware that they were not 
intended as such and in fact were nothing of the sort. For 
the grants, aside from general benefits, material and im- 
material, expected to accrue to the whole nation, the Gov- 
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ernment received specific and direct advantages to the 
Treasury. In 1862, when a new land grant pattern was 
being set, the defense of the West Coast was a pressing 
problem. It had been a matter of concern since the ac- 
quisition. Secretary of War, Davis, had been compelled 
to deal with it. He organized caravans of camels imported 
for the purpose, to get supplies across the desert. The plan 
had little success. From 1858 to 1861, it was costing about 
$7,000,000 a year for army and mail transportation to 
California; and thanks to Mr. Davis’ activities, the ex- 
pense was increasing. It was believed that by rail, without 
rate-concessions to government, this cost would be reduced 
by one-half—a saving great enough to pay interest on 
the proposed loan to the companies. The saving proved 
even greater than this—about five million a year; and 
assuming as the Coordinator of Transportation does, that 
the land grants probably assured construction 15 years 
earlier than they otherwise would have been built, the 
government realized a dollar return of 75 million from its 
grants. The grants were a part of a contract to get some- 
thing done that the government, the nation, wanted done. 
Before the railroads could gain title to them, they had to 
earn them—that is, comply with the terms of the con- 
tract. The grants may have been greater than was neces- 
sary to get the work done; in the case of the later grants 
they no doubt were; in the case of the first transcontinental 
line, it is pretty clear they were not. Professor Shannon’s 
conclusion of the matter is that “government construction 
and operation would have been less costly to the public. 
[who knows?] As it was, the companies were not only 
given their railroads—they were given a bonus to accept 
them.” 

Not content with misrepresenting the nature of the 
grants, Professor Shannon gives an erroneous impression 
of their value. “By a very conservative estimate,” he says, 
“this, [the value of the combined grants, Federal and State 
governments, 1850-1871], “contributed a gift of $516,000,- 
000, while one somewhat prejudiced calculation set the 
sum at $2,480,000,000.” Why introduce this last figure 
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except to imply that the true value was somewhere be- 
tween the two numbers? Any discriminating reader should 
recognize it, not as the result of any “calculation,” but as 
a wild shot in the air by an interested group without any 
sense of loyalty to the truth. We have a right to expect that 
sense of loyalty in a historian. The $516,000,000 figure 
is not what he represents it to be. It was arrived at by 
a research division set up by the Coordinator of Transpor- 
tation. It represents the net proceeds of land sales from the 
grants plus the estimated value in 1936 of the unsold por- 
tions. It is carefully labeled as such; there is no pretense 
that it was the value of the grants. By Shannon’s reckoning, 
what would be the value of a homestead grant made in 
1867 and sold twenty years later at $100 per acre—after 
the land had been improved, roads, schoolhouses, and 
churches built, and a thriving market town had grown 
up next door, served by a branch railroad? What would 
have been its value if still later a gusher had been brought in 
on it? The research division does give an estimate of the 
value of the grants. They might have assumed a value of 
$1.25 per acre, the price current for unoccupied lands when 
the grants were being made, and applied it to all types of 
land granted. They chose rather to take the price realized 
by the Federal government from its sales, 1850 to 1871. 
They found the average to be 97.2 cents per acre and the 
total value of the grants to the government at the time they 
were made to be $178,057,803. The difference between $516,- 
000,000 and $178,000,000 is a part of that vast increment 
created by the railroads and other occupiers, without 
which the government would have failed of one of its chief 
aims. 

Professor Shannon’s method of selecting historical 
data enables him to screen out this item in the Coordina- 
tor’s findings. It enables him, also, to screen out the fact 
that the land grant acts required the roads to give prefer- 
ential treatment in carrying government traffic. In course 
of time this took the form of reductions from rates charged 
for other business. By the time Coordinator Eastman made 
his report in 1938 the deductions—savings to the govern- 
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ment—amounted to about $155,000,000. The Transporta- 
tion Act of 1940 eliminated the deductions for mails and 
civilians travelling on government business. But the real 
payoff, for obvious reasons, came after that date. The Board 
of Investigation and Research set up under that act found 
that by the middle of 1942 the deductions amounted to 
$340,000,000 and were mounting at the rate of $18,000,000 
or $20,000,000 per month. This was going on at a time when 
the “re-negotiation” of war contracts was popular at Wash- 
ington and the railroads not unnaturally asked Congress to 
re-negotiate their ancient contracts. The Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce in charge of a bill for that 
purpose, in March, 1945, estimated that the deductions in 
payment for the land grants had reached about $900,000,- 
000. The War Department opposed the bill because it would 
increase military transportation costs, the Treasury De- 
partment because it would add to the financial burden of 
the government, a minority member of the committee be- 
cause it would increase taxes. It was passed, however, to be- 
come effective October 1, 1946. By that time the govern- 
ment had probably received for its grants in reduced rates 
well over a billion dollars. 

The evident bias with which this subject is treated mars 
but does not obscure the real merits of the book. The chap- 
ter on the agriculture of various sections, the progress of 
farm mechanization, the problems of marketing for all 
sections and especially for the range country, government 
activities in behalf of farmers, particularly that of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the farmer’s movement, all 
are excellent; though one might object to the horrific title 
“The Agrarian Uprising,” of one of the chapters on farmer 
organization. The farmers’ movement was neither agra- 
rian nor an uprising in their historical sense. It has become 
the fashion to use the term to brighten up otherwise dull 
pages. Shannon’s pages do not require it. The chapter on 
the readjustment of Eastern agriculture to changing 
conditions requires special mention. A case study is made 
of Connecticut. “Abandoned New England farms,” usually 
mentioned with a sense of doom, is here treated as an in- 
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cident in a painful but necessary task of readjustment to 
new conditions. The reader is thus relieved from following 
the author in his untiring search for some one to pillory for 
untoward events. The chapter ends on a note of positive good 
cheer: If farm acreage declined “the farmers themselves 
were better off than at any earlier date.” 

It is unfortunate that the same objective treatment 
was not given the far more difficult task of readjustment 
left by the War in the South. It would be hard to find a bet- 
ter statement of the hard conditions of the problem than 
he has given, and he is of course right in saying that the 
“economic and political leadership of the South in this 
period proved inadequate to cope effectively with this 
combination of circumstances.” The author seems to think 
that they might have been coped with more satisfactorily 
but for certain dark influences which dominated the situa- 
tion: (1) Louis Hacker’s triumphant industrialists (the 
real “victors” in the War) needing cotton and tobacco at 
the lowest possible cost and forcing a continuance of the 
one-crop system through their control of credit; (2) the 
landlords determined to “restore as much as possible of 
the status quo, bent on devising a new labor system which, 
finally, took the form of share-cropping; and (3) the poli- 
ticians with their contrivances for disenfranchising the 
“mass of the people, white and black, who might otherwise 
bring about.a peaceful revolution.” Mr. James Allen has 
also considered the possibility of revolution as a solution of 
post-war ills. He is more realistic than Mr. Shannon. The 
revolution he thinks possible and desirable would have been 
far more peaceful. It required wholesale confiscation, en- 
franchisement of the negroes, disenfranchisement of the 
former ruling class, and a military dictatorship to protect 
the new one. If liberals will toy with the idea of revolution, 
they should face the probabilities as Mr. Allen has done. The 
truth seems to be that the dominating factors in the situa- 
tion left by the war were the decay into which all the in- 
tem, most of the workers unfitted for the responsibilities of 
struments of production had fallen; a disrupted labor sys- 
freedom and self-direction; an esentially one-crop agricul- 
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ture and a vicious credit system—both inherited from co- 
lonial times ; and wide-spread poverty among all classes. One 
wonders whether under these conditions a more suitable 
scheme could have been devised than the cropping-system so 
graphically and caustically described by Professor Shannon. 

It is a dour story that Professor Shannon tells of ag- 
riculture in the last third of the century. It is no part of the 
“mighty saga” of American agriculture which Charles A. 
Beard has told us remains to be written. A saga has heroes; 
here there are mainly knaves and their victims. So intent is 
the story teller on showing up the knaves and disclosing the 
tribulations of their victims that he shows little appreciation 
of the achievements of the period. The role of agriculture in 
the economy is to produce the means of feeding and clothing 
the population. The population tables in the Appendix con- 
vey more enthusiasm than the text over the way that role 
was performed. If prices were low, freight charges high, 
and interest rates exorbitant, so great was the outpouring 
of the farms that it is doubtful if the American people ever 
had been fed and clothed on such easy terms. The book, one 
may be certain, will not be circulated by the Amalgamated 
Back-to-the-Land Association, notwithstanding its many 
merits. 

It is a relief on laying down this book to reread John 
Ise’s Sod and Stubble. This is the story of a homestead 
family in Western Kansas. It opens with the account of a 
young couple as they came to the end of a long journey 
across the prairie, the husband taking his turn on the wa- 
gon, the wife trudging behind with the cattle. They pause 
on a little eminence and Henry points out the log-house with 
a sod roof he had built the year before. They are awed with 
the beauty of the scene spread out before them; Rosie is 
delighted with the song of the meadow lark that seems to be 
a song of welcome, the loudest and sweetest she had ever 
heard, and Henry assures her that all the birds out here 
sing more sweetly than anywhere else; and such soil, not 
a stone on their hundred and sixty—it is a wonderful 
country! You are ready to bet on the outcome of this home- 
stead venture. They encounter all the giants in the earth 
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that dismayed so many—isolation, hot winds, drouth and 
blizzards—but do not lose courage; if at times they seem 
near the end of their rope, they “tie a knot at the end and 
hang on” ; they improve their land and buildings, and neigh- 
bors, some bad but more good, settle about them; they know 
the villians of Shannon’s story—the speculators, land mo- 
nopolists, money lenders, the railroads—but prosper in spite 
of them, in some cases because of them; they rear a fam- 
ily of eleven children and see seven of them become grad- 
uates of American or European universities. And, as age 
creeps on and the heroine of the story reluctantly leaves 
her kind neighbors to enjoy the comforts and conveniences 
of town life, the last thing she hears as she drives over the 
hill is the song of a meadow lark that seems to be saying 
goodbye. 

It’s a good antidote for the pessimism that pervades 
The Farmer’s Last Frontier. 


University of Nebraska G. O. Virtue 


Economic Freedom for the West. By Wendell Berge. (Lin- 
coln: University of Nebraska Press, 1946. xvi+ 168 pp. 
Appendix, bibliography, and index. $2.00.) 


Those long convinced that the West deserves to occupy 
a position of comparatively greater economic significance 
will welcome Wendell Berge’s Economic Freedom for the 
West as strong, reasoned, and timely support. This pur- 
posive, challenging book, appropriately dedicated to Sena- 
tor Norris, cannot fail to convince Westerners they have a 
cause to champion; for those in other regions, it will oc- 
casion some sober thinking. 

Nebraskans who know Wendell Berge as the able 
native son that he is, will be surprised by neither the vigor 
of this work nor the tenor of the theme. Mr. Berge is 
eminently qualified to write on his subject. Although, for 
over fifteen years, he has held successively higher posts 
in the Department of Justice in Washington, until he is 
now head of the Antitrust Division, it is clear that he has 
never forgotten the West and his native state. Nebraskans 
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will like his frequent use of their state as the basis of 
illustrations. One almost acquires the feeling as he pe- 
ruses these pages that in the time Mr. Berge has served in 
a national capacity he has stored up numerous instances 
of discrimination against the West, awaiting the day when 
he might give vent to rightly indignant feelings. The re- 
sult is a smooth, logical, forceful marshalling of facts, 
figures, and argument. 

At the outset, Mr. Berge describes the occasion and ur- 
gency of his theme. During World War II, the West, de- 
fined as including fifteen western states—Washington, 
Oregon, California, Nevada, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, 
Utah, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas—developed large 
industrial capacity for the first time in history. While other 
sections of the country also developed war industries, they 
had previously possessed large industrial capacity. Hence, 
the process of reconversion in the West focuses more 
sharply than in any other section of the country the prob- 
lems which our whole economy faces. “My underlying 
thought in writing this book,” Mr. Berge declares, “is to 
demonstrate that the solution of these problems depends on 
keeping the channels of competitive opportunity open for 
local and regional industries; on promoting policies which 
will avoid monopoly and cartel control of the West’s vast 
industrial potential.” 

During the war years the West came of age industrial- 
ly, necessitating a revision of the “outworn picture” of the 
western states as areas barren of industrial development 
or possibilities of such development. The statistics pre- 
sented are impressive. Whereas in 1939, the fifteen western 
states produced 10 per cent of the value of manufactured 
products, this area had 15 per cent of the war supply con- 
tracts through April, 1945. It is only fair to point out, al- 
though this detracts from the force of the Berge thesis, 
that much of this difference is due to increases in California, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Oregon, and Washington, with the re- 
maining states attaining less than the national average in- 
crease. 
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The paradox of present economic organization may be 
illustrated in striking fashion. Wool bought in Portland 
travels five or six thousand miles through the Canal to 
Boston, where it is worked into fabrics, eventually becomes 
suits, and is shipped west to consumers. Copper goes from 
the West to the Connecticut Valley, only to return, as wire 
and cable, for use at Bonneville or Grand Coulee. The West 
with roughly 50 per cent of the land area of the country 
had in 1939 only 14 per cent of the population, 8 per cent 
of the factory employment and 10 per cent of the value of 
factory products. Yet the West was rich in natural wealth. 
Here were to be found, in terms of dollar value, wheat, 
69.1 per cent (1942); sugar beets, 72.1 per cent (1942) ; 
cattle, 33.6 per cent (1942) ; copper, 94.7 per cent (1943) ; 
gold, 90.5 per cent (1943); silver, 99.2 per cent (1943) ; 
lead, 58.6 per cent (1943) ; petroleum, 28.3 per cent (1943) ; 
and natural gas, 26.2 per cent (1943). 

What are the obstacles hindering the attaining of the 
West’s deserved destiny? Berge’s analysis and evaluation 
are convincing. He finds that the continuance of the siz- 
able steel industry, developed during the war, to be of 
primary importance. Whether it will continue depends: 
(1) on the amount and terms which the Government will 
exact for its property, and (2) securing of suitable freight 
rates. With steel as with the aluminum and chemical in- 
dustries, the author finds in private enterprise, free from 
the monopolistic hindrance, the soundest means of growth. 

A chapter is devoted to “Land and People;” the latter 
is considered to be the West’s “most important asset.” 
A survey chapter on “The Development of the Missouri 
Valley” includes a review of power needs. The chapters 
on “The Railroads,” “How Rates Are Made,” “Transport 
and New Industries,” and “The Sherman Act and the 
West” emphasize abuses in rate making and the need for 
reversing the wartime trend toward concentration of in- 
dustry. 

Economic Freedom for the West pleads for no special 
treatment but merely that the opportunity may be extend- 
ed to the West to compete unhampered with the East. 
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The regional approach is incidental, for the “economic 
future of the West cannot be separated from the economic 
future of the South or of the East...” With free enter- 
prise as “the key,” the development of the West will con- 
stitute “a magnificent addition to the industrial strength 
and economic welfare of America.” 

Economic Freedom for the West leaves little to be de- 
sired. Some may wish for fuller documentatoin and ad- 
ditional examples. Others may feel the “West” is too gen- 
eralized, that while the thesis of the book is applicable to 
many of the fifteen states, more differentiations and qual- 
ifications should have been made. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that by delineation, analysis and recommendation, Mr. 
Berge has substantially contributed to an understanding 
of the postwar industrial problems of the West. 


University of South Dakota William O. Farber 


Singin’ Yankees. By Philip D. Jordan. (Minneapolis: 
The University of Minnesota Press, 1946. xi+ 305 pp. 
Illustrations, and index. $3.50.) 


The eighteen forties merited the descriptive adjectives 
commonly applied to them—turbulent, roaring, fabulous. 
They opened with the log cabin-hard cider presidential 
campaign, and in their course witnessed the war with Mex- 
ico, the gold rush to California, the Wilmot Proviso, the 
congressional contest between Abraham Lincoln and Peter 
Cartwright, and, at the end, the SeVenth of March speech 
in the Senate by Daniel Webster, and the Compromise of 
1850. The forties also saw the launching of the Hutchin- 
son Family, Dr. Philip D. Jordan’s Singin’ Yankees, on 
their astonishing public career. 

There were many children in the New Hampshire 
farm home from which they came, but in spite of intra- 
family rivalry on the point, John, Judson, Asa, and Abby 
composed the company that sang its way from north to 
south in the eastern states, deep into the sweeping West, 
and over the sea to England, Scotland, and Ireland. Get- 
ting started and winning recognition were no easy matters. 
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Paternal opposition was vigorous and sustained, and the 
long deferment to it is an index to the greater filial 
obedience practiced in the simpler days of a century ago. 
The public, too, was uncertain how to receive them. Were 
they merely country bumpkins from the dolorous hills, 
whose doggerel was fit only to provoke “the loud laugh 
that speaks the vacant mind,” and draw tears and sobs 
from shallow sentimentalists? Or, was their elemental and 
unsophisticated performance a true folk minstrelsy, ris- 
ing in the granite ridges, and spreading through the land, 
not only to amuse high as well as low, but to lift and stir, 
stimulate and inspire, their generation? Were they, beyond 
entertainers, wilderness prophets of reform, prodding a 
nation to discern the values of destiny? Like Whitman, in 
their own way, were they the voice of America singing? 

For a while they were not able to please even the 
villagers with their song much less persuade them of their 
worth. But they were persistent, stubborn, and passionate 
by turns. Balladry was in their bones, and blood. They sang 
to each other for consolation. Their melody swelled upon 
the air as they moved through the countryside from one 
town to another. “Go Ahead’s our Motto,” they agreed, 
and gradually, they widened the circle of their importance 
and patronage. Boston, New York, Philadelphia, gave them 
growing attention, and the day arrived when the urban 
press and people received them warmly and gladly. They 
gave entertainment and pleasure to the intelligentsia, with 
Barbara Allen, Life Let Us Cherish, Ava Sanctissima, 
Comin’ Through the Rye, Excelsior, Ben Bolt, Yankee Doo- 
dle. They sang of life and love, sorrow and death, the farm, 
the sea, the storm, the hills and the plains. They composed 
music for their own lyrics. Tennyson and Longfellow pro- 
vided them with words, and the melody of others was freely 
used. John Tyler invited them to the White House, and 
Abraham Lincoln listened to their song. In England, Charles 
Dickens and Harriet Martineau sought them out and enter- 
tained them. 

As the turbulent years lengthened, the Hutchinsons 
became firm interpreters of their own mission. Like mer- 
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cury to temperature they responded to the tides of reforming 
zeal that swirled through the nation in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Anti-slavery became their meat and drink, their con- 
suming obsession. From the passion over Texas to the last 
shot at Appomattox they sang and declaimed in support of 
liberation. William Lloyd Garrison was their friend. Wen- 
dell Phillips publicly blessed them. “Humanity exults and 
rejoices,” said Garrison as they sang in Faneuil Hall, “in 
her other natural ally, Music, so gloriously represented 
here.” “Thunderous applause” swept from New York and 
other audiences as they sang “Get Off the Track for Eman- 
cipation’s Car.” 


Ho! the car Emancipation 
Rides majestic thro’ our Nation, 
Bearing on its train the story, 
Liberty! a nation’s glory. 


See the people run to meet us; 

At the Depots thousands greet us; 

All take seats with exultation, 

In the car Emancipation. 

Huzza! Huzza! Emancipation 

Soon will bless our happy nation. 
Huzza! Huzza!! Huzza!!! 


But the Hutchinson’s paid a price for their abolitionism. 
The northern cities wearied of their agitation, and became 
angered at their blending of entertainment and propaganda. 
Audiences were divided in sentiment, and pandemonium fol- 
lowed the rivalry of applause and hisses. In the South, of 
course, the singers were accursed. Sometimes they suffered 
personal humiliation and assault. But in spite of momentary 
hesitation, they persisted, and remained a fighting force in 
song and story until the slave was free. The Civil War con- 
cluded, their energies were enlisted in the cause of temper- 
ance, and woman’s rights. 

As the years increased, the crusading quartette disin- 
tegrated from several causes. Successive marriages put in- 
creasing strain on the original solidarity. The death of 
wives and many children made heavy drain upon the group 
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morale. Personality clashes strained loyalty to the breaking 
point. Growing preoccupation with spiritualism and phren- 
ology on the part of some of them induced debilitating 
neuroses. Such corroding forces, together with increasing 
competition from other singing families, and the rising 
vogue of Negro ministrelsy, rent the group asunder, and 
sent the scattered remnants on independent ways. Yet, 
united or divided, the Hutchinsons could not be ignored. 
They were a symptom of their generation, and made strong 
impact on the American social scene. 

Dr. Jordan has told their story with insight and com- 
petence. His characters do not perform in a vacuum, but 
are blended with the landscape and the issues of their day. 
He brings imagination to his task, and the history he writes 
is none the less valid for being bright and vibrant. The 
whole Hutchinson environment comes alive under his touch. 
The daily round of a New Hampshire farm of a century ago 
is seen and felt in close perspective. The thought, emotion, 
and idiom of New England’s yeomanry becomes familiar. 
Pictures of travel, sojourns in the hostelries, the practice of 
Thomsonian medicine, the appalling mortality among 
children, the mood of the cities, life on the Minnesota fron- 
tier and in the mining camps of California, are sharply etch- 
ed or warmly painted in Dr. Jordan’s book. Humor, drama, 
and adventure are in the story told with gusto and tender- 
ness by turn. The method and quality of good fiction are em- 
ployed to adorn an excellent tale, but always they are con- 
trolled by the historical discipline. The work is rich in the 
folk lyrics of many decades, a subject in which the author 
has made himself an authority. Dr. Jordan has given us a 
bright thread to follow through the turbulent years from 
the fabulous forties to the close of the Gilded Age and the 
dawn of the twentieth century. 


University of Iowa Harrison John Thornton 


A History of the Heverly Family (Including the spellings 
Hever, Heverle, Heverley, Everle, Everley, Everliegh, 
Eveleigh, Evelegh, Eveley, Everly, and Eveleth.) 
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By Neal F. Mears. (Chicago: The Bates Printing 
Company, 1945. 340 pp. Notes, bibliography, index.) 


The publication of a genealogy devoted to family his- 
tory is, in most instances, of interest only to those individ- 
uals concerned. The Heverly family publication is distinctive 
however, because in its traditions and the story of the 
search for its official records it reads like history. 

So strong was family tradition among the Heverlys 
that in each generation one individual bearing the name 
was “trained” until he knew the history thoroughly. Thus 
it was Earl L. Heverly in this generation who memorized 
the story taught him by his grandfather, the only person 
having full knowledge of the family. In earlier days there 
had been a carefully written record which burned in 1863 
and again during 1883-84 after it had been rewritten. 

Mr. Ear! Heverly had made a personal search between 
1931 and 1941 for official records to authenticate the story 
he had faithfully memorized; but, had been unsuccessful 
in this attempt. In 1941 he told his story to Neal F. Mears, 
a Chicago genealogist, who became interested and succeeded 
in tracing the ancestral lines of the family. 

The traditional history has the family entering Eng- 
land from the Continent soon after the Roman Conquest 
and traces the line that later returned to Belgium sometime 
before 1066 A. D. It also gives the details of the family 
losing its English estates and prestige at the time of the 
Baron’s revolt and the Heverly’s subsequent moves through- 
out England. 

The American branch of the family arrived in America 
in 1643 where one of its feminine members married Sir 
Edwin Sandys, and a masculine member married a niece of 
Sir Francis Wyatt. Thus the names “Sandys” and “Wyatt” 
are carried by several generations of Heverlys. Difficulty in 
tracing the American line was encountered when Samuel 
Henry of South Carolina emigrated to Pensylvania where 
he joined the Quakers and became “Henry,” in order to 
keep the British from knowing his whereabouts in pre-revo- 
lutionary days. 
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This interesting history seems more reliable through the 
possession by Mr. Heverly of the family seal or signet ring 
and a watch bearing one of the various coats of arms of the 
different branches of the family. 


The ancient family name “De La Monte” is surrounded 
by tradition since the family made a practice of following 
old Norman custom of choosing an heir—usually the third 
son. It is interesting that in practically every generation the 
oldest son would not become the heir—usually dying before 
his father or being disinherited. The family name has not 
been used by the last nine generations, since in the first 
generation an English curse was put upon it. This curse was 
to last for nine generations and the present generation is 
the first to be able to use it again. 


The book is divided into sections including; “Grand- 
father’s Story”, the Eveleigh Family of England, The Eve- 
leigh Family of America, and chapters on all families using 
different forms of the name or living in different states 
here in America. 


The Compiler has made the book still more useful by 
a division of “Unplaced and Unidentified Persons Bearing 
the name,” a bibliography, an index and pages for addi- 
tional family entries in order to keep the genealogy up-to- 
date. 


Although the book reads like fantasy or fiction the 
Compiler assures her reader, “Various incidents, surround- 
ings, and logical possibilities lend circumstantial corrobor- 
ation which cannot be ignored. Hence this history stands as 
an unchallenged family tradition.” 


Nebraska State Historical Society Lucile E. Fry. 
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